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MEXICAN SOCIETY AS SEEN BY FERNANDEZ 
DE LIZARDI 


Whether regarded from a literary, a historical, or a sociological 
standpoint, the works of Fernandez de Lizardi, better known as 
“El Pensador Mexicano,” ‘deserve attention, for therein may be 
found the best existing pictures of the manners and customs of the 
Mexican capital in the opening decades of the nineteenth century. 
In addition to enjoying the distinction of having produced the best 
picaresque novel written in America, this writer has justly merited 
the appreciation of his countrymen for having achieved for Mexico, 
in El Periquillo Sarniento, what Mesonero Romanos dreamed of 
doing for Spain—to use the picaresque novel as a vehicle for an 
attack on the political, the social, and the religious abuses of his time. 
Among other longer works in which Lizardi satirized life in Mexico 
may be mentioned three novels: Don Catrin de la Fachenda, pica- 
resque, also, in form; La Quijotita y su Prima, which deals with the 
life and education of women; and Las Noches Tristes. Besides these, 
Lizardi produced hundreds of short articles, many of which, in the 
wealth of detail of habits and customs, foreshadow the costumbrista 
movement which was to gain ascendancy only a short time later in 
Spain. 

The known facts connected with Lizardi’s life are meagre. 
Born in Mexico City in 1776, he received the education of a Spaniard 
of the better class, which included a university course. Of his life 
after leaving the University of Mexico without a degree, practically 
nothing is known until the appearance, in 1812, of El Pensador 
Mexicano, the periodical from which his pseudonym is derived. The 


1 Gonzalez Obregon, L., “El Pensador Mexicano,” in Cultura, Mexico, 
1918, vol. VI, p. 3. 
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attacks launched in this paper against the Spanish officials led to its 
suppression and to the imprisonment of the editor; but shortly after 
his release was effected, the publication was resumed and continued 
throughout the year 1814. Two years later three volumes of 
El Periquillo appeared; the fourth was suppressed by the govern- 
ment. In 1818 La Quijotita and Las Noches Tristes were published, 
but Don Catrin probably did not come from the press until after the 
death of the author in 1827. 

Although none of the works of Lizardi reveal the artistic finish 
which distinguishes the masterpieces of some of the picaresque and 
costumbrista writers of Spain, it must be remembered that the pro- 
duction of literature was subsidiary to the Pensador’s purpose of 
effecting reforms in the society in which he lived. This accounts, to 
some extent, for the presence of the many moralizing passages 
which mar the continuity of his narratives; for Lizardi visioned 
himself as treading the path of Cervantes’ great hero, of whom he 
said: 

D. Quijote también moralizaba y predicaba a cada paso, y tanto 
que su criado le decia que podia coger un pulpito en las manos y 
andar por esos mundos predicando lindezas.? 

So Lizardi, not in speech, but through the press, raised his voice, 
crying out for the reform of some of the abuses under which he 
saw Mexico suffering. 

To one who loved his native land as Lizardi did it must have 
seemed very pathetic to see the wonderful region in which the City 
of Mexico lies the scene of so much corruption and misery. For 
Mexico City nestles in a valley rich in tropical fruits and flowers, 
although enclosed by snow-clad mountains, Rising above the bed of 
lakes which formerly inundated the district, the former capital of 
the Aztec kingdom, at the opening of the 19th century, was no mean 
Indian village ; in its palaces, churches, and monasteries, it vied with 
the capitals of Europe. Within these edifices erected by the Span- 
iards, the wealth which had been wrested from the mines of Mexico 
tended to cast into the shade the lavishness with which Nature had 
adorned the landscape without. Sunshine and a climate which knew 
neither extreme of heat nor of cold lured all classes to a life of easy 


2“Apologia del Periquillo Sarniento,” reprinted in the 4th ed. of El Peri- 
auillo Sarniento, Mexico, 1842, vol. I, p. XV. The “Apologia” appeared first 
in Noticioso General, nos. 487 and 488, Mexico, Feb. 12 and 15, 1819. 
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indolence. From soil so fertile that only the scattering of seed was 
necessary in order to reap bountiful harvest, an abundance, not only 
of the necessities, but even of the luxuries of life, was within easy 
grasp. 

In marked contrast, in reality, was the unequal distribution of 
wealth; and great social gulfs separated the various classes of the 
inhabitants of the valley in the era in which Lizardi lived. Three 
distinct classes constituted Mexican society: first, an immensely 
wealthy few, who, housed in palaces and served by retinues of ser- 
vants, knew no want that riches could satisfy ; second, a middle class, 
rich in pride but poor in purse, to which the greater part of the 
Spanish population belonged; third, the great mass of the native 
population, the dregs of society, extremely ignorant and indigent. 
The whole situation was well summarized thus: 

Hay de todo con desproporcion. Esto es: hay una multitud de 
pobres de mediana clase que jamas respiran con libertad, ni gozan 
todo lo que apetecen : hay una infinidad de gente vaga, viciosa y 
miserable que 6 no come, 6 si come es mal y si viste es peor ; pero 
hay algunos pocos ricos que cada uno de ellos es bastante 4 comprar 
treinta condazgos y cincuenta baronias de su tierra de U. y quedarse 
tan poderoso como antes.® 

With the latter, as a class, Lizardi concerns himself little; for the 
Indians he saw small hope save through the reform of the middle 
class. It is at this class that he especially rails—at its follies and its 
weaknesses. To the foolish pride of this class which prevented its 
members from entering the trades and other honest occupations, he 
ascribes the generally impoverished condition of the Mexican people. 
The poverty of this class itself he finds 

. es la mas insoportable. Un demonio es esto de haber nacido 
en buenos pafiales (aunque todos los pafiales son pafiales), haberse ) 
criado con una regular educacion, y haber heredado un Don a modo | 


de sonaja 6 cascabel. Estos tenemos mas que sufrir en la miseria que 
los ultimos infelices de la plebe.* 


In the mouth of the poor hidalgo Lizardi puts the motto, “Los 
ejercicios envilecen al que los ejercita,” and cites, as his chief char- 
acteristics, poverty and pride. 


To this class belong the best characters which Lizardi presents, 


3“Sobre una materia interesante,” in El Pensador Mexicano, Mexico, 
Dec. 16, 1813. 


4“Dialogo entre el tio Toribio y Juanillo,” in El Pens. Mex., Oct. 7, 1813. 
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Periquillo and Don Catrin; in the life of either may be seen the 
results of foolish pride which refuses to regard labor as honorable. 
Both of these characters were sons of fathers in moderate circum- 
stances. In the case of the former, the father had the common sense 
to realize that his son ought to be trained for a trade, but the mother, 
who boasted that the blood of the Ponces, Tagles, Pintas, and Velas- 
cos ran in her veins, could not endure that her son should demean 
himself by engaging in a trade. Consequently he was sent, as a gen- 
tleman’s son, to the university, although he had neither inclination 
for study nor any real desire to engage in a learned profession. 
After obtaining the degree of bachiller, Periquillo cast about for the 
profession requiring the least amount of preparation. As theology 
best met this requirement, he began to prepare for the priesthood, 
but he wasted his time, and evil companions diverted him from his 
studies. The threat of his father to apprentice him to a trade drove 
him in desperation to entering a monastery, for anything was prefer- 
able to tarnishing his honor by engaging in a trade. Accustomed to 
the pleasures of the world as he was, the rigorous life held few 
charms, and his stay within the walls was short. A small inheritance 
left him on the death of his father a few months later was quickly 
squandered. An escapade followed which led to his imprisonment. 
His release was obtained by an unscrupulous escribano whose only 
purpose was to secure Periquillo’s services as a clerk. After freeing 
himself from this master, our hero ran the whole gamut of masters 
usually found in the picaresque novel. The only thing that prevented 
his ending his career as a highwayman or murderer was the fact that 
he was really a coward at heart; he could engage in petty pilfering 
and stealing from a man while he was asleep, but nerve failed him 
to engage in more daring undertakings. In the end, unlike the typi- 
cal Spanish picaro, he was reformed, and died a respected citizen. 
Not so with D. Catrin. Unlike Periquillo, he never entered the 
service of any master or engaged in any honest occupation, for, to 
use his own words, it was against his birth and breeding to serve any 
one unless it were the king himself in person. After receiving his 
university degree, finding himself incapable of pursuing the higher 
studies leading to a profession, he entered the army. Evil companions 
and dissolute living brought about his dismissal ; after this he became 
a gambler’s assistant and then a thief. As the result of the latter 
career, he was sentenced to serve a term in Morro Castle. But through 
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it all, both his pride and cowardice are evident. Once, on being 
beaten by an old man whose rich but ugly daughter he had tried to 
steal, Don Catrin threatened to come the next day and show his 
family pedigree. As gambler’s assistant, it was his practice to steal 
part of the winnings. When this was discovered and a severe drub- 
bing was his reward, he consoled himself with the thought that the 
gambler was of low birth and did not know how to treat those of 
higher rank. He did not return, however, to the gambling house, 
for, he observed, catrines have no fear of sword thrusts but they do 
have a fear of drubbings. After complaining, while a convict, of the 
harsh treatment from which a person of his birth might rightfully 
expect to be exempted, and having received no further consolation 
than the governor’s reply that a thief is never a noble and has no 
right to expect the privileges of one, he tore up, in disgust, his 
ejecutorias, vowing he would never depend on them again for any- 
thing. After his return to Mexico, the loss of a leg in a love affair 
admitted him to the ranks of the beggars—a gainful profession he 
followed until his death. 

In sketching the careers of Periquillo and Don Catrin, Lizardi 
found ample opportunity to call attention to political conditions which 
required remedying before anything better could be expected of such 
representatives of the middle class. In the Pensador Mexicano, he 
had begun a series of attacks on the officials of the government, not 
excepting even the viceroy, in which he exposed the corruption of 
the entire civil administration. Not only were the officials dishonest 
and extremely haughty, but 

El Rey. . . era un ente desconocido: los Virreyes unos soberanos 
absolutos: los Oidores punto menos que deidades: los Escribanos, 


algo mas que ministros: los Alcaldes de barrio, Alcaldes de Corte: 
sus corchetes, como Alcaldes de barrio.® 


For villainy committed by the togados, or higher officials, there 
was no recourse, for to make a complaint of any kind would have 
been regarded as a “nefarious sacrilege.” 


Of all the officials the worst was the subdelegado, the mayor of 
the small town. 


Estos por lo comun eran legos leguisimos; casi siempre compra- 
ban las subdelegaciones en las Intendencias . . . (Desmiéntanme, y 
vayan diciendo quales y quantos fueron los que las han obtenido por 


8 “Pensamiento II,” in El Pens. Me-x., no. 3, 1812. 
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su merito y literatura. ; Ah, qué bien sé yo esto!) Como he dicho, 
las compraban: por lo qué, y porque tales empleos eran una descarada 
negociacion, lo primero que procuraban en sus pueblos, era desquitar 
el numerario que habian dado por ellas, y lo segundo sacarle le mayor 
utilidad que podian a su comercio, ; quantos se hicieron ricos en cinco 


alos? y zcomo? haciendo repartimientos, vendiendo la justicia, y 


adulando a los vecinos pudientes, contemporizando con sus antojos 
casi siempre en perjuicio de los pobres.® 

Just such an alcalde was Periquillo’s fifth master. His term of 
office was five years, during which time, for the purpose of acquiring 
a fortune, there was no deed too nefarious. As a merchant, he 
cheated the poor peasants unmercifully; in collecting debts due him 
he was most exacting, but he failed to assist in the collection of debts 
due others unless he received a large share of the payments. 
Although minor violations of the law were punished most rigorously, 
when revenues from such sources proved insufficient, new laws were 
enacted, such as prohibiting domestic animals from ranging outside 
of the corrals, forbidding the Indians to come to mass without shoes, 
and requiring merchants to keep cats in their shops. In his com- 
munity, the alcalde was not alone in his villainy; there were others, 
who by means of his connivance enriched themselves at the expense 
of the poor. The worst criminals enjoyed his protection, for they 
served him as spies. These, after inducing others to engage in gam- 
bling, would notify the subdelegado, who would unexpectedly appear 
and make the arrests. Unfortunate, indeed, were those who fell into 
his hands unless they had money or pretty wives or sisters who 
could be made the victims. The miserable condition of the natives 
under the control of such officials, Lizardi pictures thus: 

Pero quienes mas sentian el yugo, eran los miserables /ndios. 
Estos infelices, si, como mas pobres, como mas ignorantes y pusi- 
lanimes, eran el objeto de sus rapifias, y sus verdaderos esclavos. 
Estos que hoy son legitimos espaiioles, y partes integrantes de la 
Monarquia, eran en otro tiempo tratados punto menos que bestias.’ 

Almost as notorious a figure as the subdelegado was the escri- 
bano. Of all the civil officials presented by Lizardi, he appears the 
most venal. In El Pleito de las Calaveras, the typical escribano 
speaks for himself thus: 
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Soy un escribano, pues, 

que el vulgo llama maldito, 
porque jamas he usado 

con consciencia de mi oficio.* 

One of the duties of this official was to take the prisoner’s declara- 
tion as soon as he was arrested ; as a result, the declaration was always 
such as best suited the escribano’s purposes. His influence was so 
well known that the phrase, “En el escribano esta todo,” was familiar 
even to the children. While in jail Periquillo realized the power of 
the escribano, for he saw a fellow prisoner’s trial intentionally de- 
layed due to that official’s influence. In his own case, however, the 
ability to act as clerk for the escribano was sufficient inducement to 
procure his release. Shortly after being installed in the household 
of Chanfaina—this was the escribano’s name—Periquillo realized 
that although his master was ignorant, he possessed a sufficient 
knowledge of the law to make it serve his unscrupulous purposes. 
An instance will suffice as an example of his type. Before Periquillo 
had been many days in his service, a pretty girl came to implore 
Chanfaina’s aid in behalf of her brother, a notorious criminal, who 
had just been apprehended. At first Chanfaina refused, but the girl’s 
tears and promises soon conquered him. After several days the girl 
returned and began to upbraid him, saying that her brother had been 
sentenced to Morro Castle in Havana for eight years. Chanfaina went 
at once to the jail, sought out the brother, and released him, sending 
in his place an ignorant Indian guilty of some petty offense. The 
next day, Luisa, for that was the girl’s name, took her place as 
mistress in Chanfaina’s household. 

In El Periquillo many other instances of the knavery of minor 
officials are cited. The alcabaleros were the richest in the towns, for 
they made out the tax reports as they pleased ; the guardians always 
became the real heirs ; prisoners who did not pay garnish to the jailer 
were beaten and forced to perform menial tasks. While the lawyers 
were not as bad in Lizardi’s eyes as those charged with executing the 
laws, yet they too took advantage of the ignorance of their clients ; 
and, like some of the priests, made’ a false show of learning by inter- 
larding their conversation with Latin phrases peculiar to their pro- 
fession. 

With the Roman Catholic faith itself, Lizardi found no fault. 
“Yo ni soy herege, ni pienso serlo: catdlico naci, y tan catdlico soy 


8 Suplemento al Pensador, Nov. 1, 1813. 
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como el Vicario de Cristo,”® he wrote in 1813. But this did not blind 
him to the abuses that existed in the Church and its institutions. 
Of the latter, the Inquisition was the most powerful, and to it such 
a writer as Lizardi would perforce be hostile. Although abolished 
in 1813, its restoration was earnestly desired by religious fanatics 
and by those who had profited through its methods. Lizardi opposed 
it in many articles in his Pensador Mexicano, in which he traced its 
long and cruel history, laid bare the corrupt measures that it em- 
ployed, and proved it largely responsible for the lack of progress in 
both Spain and Mexico. 

¢Es conforme este tirano proceder con el establecido por Jesu- 
cristo cuya ley es santa, suave é inmaculada? ; Podra este tribunal 
ser instituido por el Dios de las misericordias? ; Habra quién se 
espante de su demolicion y quien apetezca su nuevo establecimiento? 


Creeré que es menester estar privado de razon para producirse de esa 
suerte.*® 


In like vein he attacked in this paper the ignorance of the clergy, 
their avarice, vanity, and worldly ambitions. In his novels he pre- 
sented priests who possessed one or more of these characteristics. 
Periquillo himself desired to undertake the study of theology because 
he had heard that it required less application for preparation than 
the other professions. His father suggests in his protests against 
this practice the widespread ignorance of the clergy: 

En efecto, hijo, yo conozco varios vicarios imbuidos en la de- 
testable maxima que te han inspirado de que no es menester saber 
mucho para ser sacerdotes, y he visto, por desgracia, que algunos han 
soltado el acocote para tomar el caliz, 6 se han desnudado la pechera 
de arrieros para vestirse la casulla, se han echado con las petacas y 
se han metido a lo que no eran Ilamados."* 

Martin Pelayo, Periquillo’s friend who was studying for the priest- 
hood, enumerated other advantages that made the profession desir- 
able: a priest, although a fool, was respected everywhere, and his 
misdeeds were hushed up; at the balls and gambling tables the best 
seat was given to him; and in the drawing room, he was not despised 
by the ladies. Of this same Martin Pelayo—a prospective priest— 
Periquillo gives this description: 


Su edad seria de diez y nueve a veinte afios: jugadorcillo mas 


®“Sobre la Inquisicion, in El Pens. Mex., Sept. 30, 1813. 
10 
11 El Periquillo Sarniento, Mexico, 1830-1831, vol. I, p. 171. 
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que Birjan; enamorado mas que Cupido; mas bailador que Batilo ; 
mas tonto que yo, y mas zangano que el mayor de la mejor colmena.’? 

Another pleasure-loving priest was he who in secular dress attended 
the ball at Periquillo’s house. Between him and one of the guests a 
quarrel arose over a lady. A fight followed, in which the priest’s 
wig was snatched off and his identity revealed. 

Aside from the pleasure-loving priests, there were the avaricious. 
The priest who lived in the village in which Periquillo served as 
secretary to the subdelegado had only this one sin; otherwise he was 
capable, learned, and punctual in his duties. Because a poor woman 
did not have sufficient money, he refused to bury the body of her 
husband. So great was his avarice that he permitted superstitious 
practices among the Indians. 

El Viernes Santo salia en la procesion que llaman del Santo 
Entierro: habia en la carrera de la dicha procesion una porcion de 
altares, que llaman posas, y en cada una de ellos pagaban los indios 
multitud de pesetas, pidiendo en cada vez un responso por el alma 
del Senior, y el bendito cura se guardaba los tomines, cantaba la ora- 
cién de la Santa Cruz, y dejaba a aquellos pobres sumergidos en su 
ignorancia y piadosa supersticion.** 

Other priests who lacked the proper conception of their duties 
appear in Las Noches Tristes. A poor countryman whose wife was 
at the point of death went to the village to beseech the priest to come 
and perform the last rites of the Church. After being refused by the 
vicar on the ground that the roads were too bad, he hastened to the 
curate’s house. Being engaged in a game of cards from which he 
had no desire to desist, the curate declined to accompany the peti- 
tioner, alleging as his reason that such duties belonged to the vicar. 
In justice to Lizardi, one must admit that he did not give a one-sided 
picture of the priests; with every immoral or otherwise corrupt 
priest presented in his books is contrasted another who possessed all 
the qualities desirable in an incumbent of such a position. Even the 
scatterbrained Pelayo changed his way of living; in the village in 
which Periquillo practised medicine, a priest declaimed against the 
arrogance of the clergy; and in the village where Periquillo served 
the subdelegado, a charitable priest offset the avaricious priest by 
giving the poor woman money to complete the funeral arrangements 
for her husband. 


12 [bid., vol. I, p. 165. 
13 [bid., vol. IV, pp. 15-16. 
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Among the minor church officials who were frequently unscrupu- 
lous, Lizardi cites the sacristan, who made a practice of petty thiev- 
ing, such as stealing the melted wax from the candles. Periquillo, 
while in the sacristan’s employ, learned the noble art of robbing the 
dead. Other instances of robbery of the dead are cited in Las Noches 
Tristes and in a poem entitled El Muerto y el Sacristan. 

While emphasizing the need of reform in matters of church and 
state, Lizardi did not neglect to point out other weak spots in the 
social fabric of Mexico. He struck at what he considered the roots 
of many of the evils—the home and the school. In satirizing certain 
abuses and practices that existed in regard to the rearing of children 
he has left at least four very adequate sketches of the family life of 
the middle class to which he himself belonged. The first of these 
deals with the early life and education of Periquillo; the second and 
third are to be found in La Quijotita, in which is contrasted the home 
training of two girls, Pudenciana and Pomposa, the former, the only 
daughter of wise and prudent parents, the latter, also an only daugh- 
ter, but of vain and foolishly extravagant parents; the fourth, less 
full than the others, refers to the childhood of Don Catrin de la 
Fachenda. All of these, with the exception of Pudenciana, suffered 
from ignorant and over-indulgent parents. Shortly after Periquillo’s 
birth, his grandmother and other old women, following the general 
custom, bound his hands and body to prevent his becoming in later 
life unruly or fractious, and about his neck they placed various 
charms and amulets to ward off disease. His father, although free 
from such superstitions, was unable to prevent such practices, for 
when he contradicted his wife she resorted to tears; and, being 
young and pretty, she carried her point in most matters. Periquillo’s 
parents chose for him rich godparents of whom he later remarked: 
“En efecto, los mios ricos me sirvieron tanto como si jamas me 
hubieran visto.’’** 

As was customary among the better class of the day, Pomposa 
and Periquillo had their wet nurses. The attitude of women of that 
day in this matter is reflected in the following counsel given to Pom- 
posa’s mother by her friends: 

Con razon, decia otra; yo pariera veinte y no criara uno; porque 


la crianza acaba a las mugeres, y por fin, no es moda, ni se quedan 
estas cosas para las personas de nuestra clase, sino para las pobretas 


14 [bid., vol. I, p. 29. 
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y gente ordinaria. Ya se ve que si decia otra. ;Qué dijera la mar- 
quesa Tijereta, la Tremenda y otras sefioritas que visitan esta casa, 
si vieran 4 Eufrosina criando a su hija como una chichi alquilona? 
iJesus! ni pensarlo, decia una chatilla remilgada. A mi nada me va 
ni viene ; pero se me encoge el corazon de ver a tu hermana Matilde 
cargando al nene todo el dia, y a éste chupandole la mitad de la vida; 
no en valde esta la pobre tan descolorida y flaca, que parece gato de 
azotea. ;Qué ordinario y qué mezquino debe ser el viejo de su 
marido !?° 

Both Periquillo and Pomposa were entrusted to the care of serv- 
ants and nurses, who, to frighten them, told them stories of ghosts 
and devils. Periquillo says that at the age of eight he was afraid to 
enter a dark room, for he was firmly convinced that the dead ap- 
peared to the living, and that the devil would choke him with his tail. 
Pomposa fared even worse, for her pilmamas, or nurses, were legion, 
and each succeeded in affecting her character for the worse. Some- 
times Pomposa would fall ill from overeating, and on such occasions 
the old women would flock in to give advice. Some of the remedies 


advised included “la col de China, el pollo prieto molido, el azogue, 
la manteca y otras drogas tan inutiles como sucias.””® 


Indulgent parents, relatives, and nurses laughed at the naughtiness 
of Periquillo and Pomposa, and both could have said as did Don 
Catrin: 

Nada se me negaba de cuanto yo queria; todo se me alababa, 
aunque les causara disgusto a las visitas. A la edad de doce afios, 
los criados andaban debajo de mis pies.** 

In all of Lizardi’s work the theme of education is ever dominant, 
and in his criticisms of the schools and teachers of his time he has 
left a vivid account of that phase of life. Continually he laments the | 
ignorance of the americanos; this he attributes, not to lack of talent 
or of inherent ability, but to lack of schools. He tells of seeing 
children four or five years old begging in the streets, and great 
crowds of idle boys playing picados or clavitos, and without any 
occupation save that of selling tickets. The need of competent 
teachers he emphasizes, for he had seen teachers who were drunk 
the whole day, and who were continually sending the children from 
the school to buy aguardiente."* 


15 Ta Quijotita y su Prima, Mexico, 1831, vol. I, pp. 5-6. 
16 Tbid., vol. I, p. 33. 

17 Don Catrin de la Fachenda, Mexico, 1832, p. 7. 

18 La Quijotita, vol. 1, pp. 224-226. 
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The novels of Lizardi afford many depictions of schools and the 
part they played in Mexican society. When Pomposa was three 
years old, her mother put her in the amiga, or primary school, and 
tried to induce her sister Matilde to do the same with Pudenciana. 
But the wise colonel, Matilde’s husband, saw clearly what actuated 
the pleasure-loving Eufrosina, and replied thus to his wife when 
she consulted him about the matter : 

El deseo de su mas completa libertad para prenderse y pasear, 
es el motivo legitimo que tiene para separar de si a su criatura.’® 
Periquillo did not begin quite so young, but as the years followed, 
he attended three different schools. The teacher of the first was too 
lenient, for he hated the work as he was ignorant both of the subject 
matter and of methods of teaching. To him, reading meant merely 
pronouncing words. In writing he used punctuation marks more as 
ornamentation than as an aid to interpretation. In fact, his punctua- 
tion of a stanza of sacred verse led to the closing of his school by 
the cura. Among the other bad habits which Periquillo acquired in 
this school was the vulgar one of giving nicknames—his own was 
bestowed upon him here—and the practice of poking fun at old 
people and of annoying fools and simple people. Periquillo’s second 
teacher was an example of the capable but too severe teacher. His 
student describes him thus: 

Era de aquéllos que lleva como infalible el cruel y vulgar axioma 
de que /a letra con sangre entra, y bajo este sistema era muy raro el 
dia que no nos atormentaba. La disciplina, la palmeta, las orejas de 
burro y todos los instrumentos punitorios, estaban en continuo movi- 
miento sobre nosotros.”° 
In the third teacher were embodied all the qualities that the ideal 
teacher should possess, but that there were few of this type the 
experience of Don Catrin gives evidence : 

Me pusieron en la escuela, 6 por mejor decir, en las escuelas, pues 
varié 4 lo menos como catorce; porque en unas descalabraba 4 los 
muchachos, en otras me ponia con el maestro, en estas retozaba todo 
el dia, en aquellas faltaba cuatro 6 cinco a la semana; y en estas y 


las otras aprendi a leer; la doctrina cristiana segtin el catecismo de 
Ripalda; a contar alguna cosa, y 4 escribir mal.** 


19 [bid., vol. I, p. 42. 
20 El Periquillo, vol. I, p. 56. 
21 —D. Catrin, pp. 7-8. 
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The system of preparing for the university may also have fallen 
short of the ideal, if we consider the training given Periquillo. He 
studied Latin under Don Manuel Enriquez, who taught him much 
grammar but little Latin. In describing the results of such instruc- 
tion, Periquillo says: 

Saqueé le cabeza llena de reglitas, adivinanzas, frases y equivo- 

quillos latinos ; pero en esto de inteligencia en la pureza y propiedad 
del idioma, ni palabra.** 
Not only was the instruction deficient, but other features of the 
school life were open to censure; various forms of hazing were in- 
dulged in, and the evil influence of certain students left its impress 
on the student body. 

Of the medieval program of studies pursued in the college of 
San Ildefonso, which Periquillo attended, we have this account: 


Aun no se acostumbraba en aquel ilustre colegio, seminario de 

doctos y ornamento en ciencias de su metropoli; aun no se acos- 
tumbraba, digo, ensefiar la filosOfia moderna en todas sus partes; 
todavia resonaba en sus aulas los ergos de Aristételes. Aun se oia 
discutir sobre el ente de razén, las cualidades ocultas, y la materia 
prima, y esta misma se definia con la explicacion de la nada, nec est 
quid, etc.** 
The names of modern physicists or scientists were unknown, most 
of the time being spent on logical disputations. In two months after 
entering the college, Don Catrin had an “ergo tan retumbante que 
hacia estremecer las robustas columnas del colegio,” and Periquillo 
says that he hurled out an “ergo con mas garbo que el mejor doctor 
de Paris.” At the end of two and a half years each of these promis- 
ing students defended successfully his thesis and received, with much 
ostentation, the coveted degree. 

To the failure of the educational system to include some type of 
training suited to the poor man who could not hope to pursue studies 
leading to a profession, Lizardi ascribes many of the existing social 
evils. The only professions which were deemed really honorable— 
the legal and clerical—were so overcrowded that it was impossible 
to make a living honestly. The medical profession was flooded with 
a host of untrained charlatans who waxed fat on the ills of humanity. 


22 El Periquillo, vol. I, p. 86. 
23 Tbid., vol. I, pp. 91-92. 
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Of all branches of learning, medicine seems to have been the most 
neglected. In 1813 Lizardi wrote: 

No hay un Colegio donde se ensefe medicina. Esta ciencia tan 

interesante a la humanidad solo se aprende (si se aprende) en los 
cortos ratos que se cursan las catedras de prima, visperas, y methodo 
medendi en la Universidad.** 
In El Periquillo, Lizardi continued to lament the neglect that medi- 
cine suffered, and outlined the training of the would-be physician. 
After a student had pursued a few cours +s in the university and had 
served an interneship for a short time, he was admitted to an exam- 
ination; provided the examiner was his friend, or provided he 
chanced to answer the questions, he was licensed to go out to murder 
the whole world with impunity. In conversing with the noble China- 
man, Periquillo divided the various branches of the medical profes- 
sion in Mexico into four groups: the cirujanos who treated ulcers, 
fractures and wounds; the médicos who handled such diseases as 
fevers, pleurisy, and dropsy; the sangradores and barberos who did 
the cupping and bleeding ; and the boticarios who prepared the drugs 
used by the rest. 

Doctor Purgante, one of Periquillo’s many masters, was a clever 
charlatan. Behold him, clad in a long robe and a Turkish cap, astride 
a mule! Formidable looking books which adorned his office served 
to impress the ignorant. Like the doctor described by Le Sage, 
Sangredo, who had only one remedy for all diseases—bleeding— 
Doctor Purgante had only one—purgative. His real name was 
Matamoros, but Periquillo thought it should have been Matacristia- 
nos. One night, after having been in the good doctor’s service for 
several months, Periquillo, mounted on the doctor’s mule with the 
books and other insignia of the profession, including the diploma, 
carefully strapped on behind him, took French leave. With a barbero 
as companion, he made his way to Tula where, after the doctor’s 
name had been carefully erased from the diploma and his own in- 
serted, he set himself up as a doctor. A fortunate cure brought him 
many patients, but, ultimately, he fared, worse than the average 
charlatan, for he was discovered and driven from the town. 

Hospitals, according to Periquillo’s account, were in a horrible 
condition. At night attendants pretended to be asleep when the 
patients called for aid; all inmates of the institution drank from the 


24“EF] dialogo extranjero,” in El Pens. Mex., Dec. 30, 1813. 
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same pitcher; patients on whom operations were performed were 
made to suffer unnecessarily; and, when one died, the attendants 
would flock around the body and dispute over the miserable belong- 
ings that were left. In the satiric poem, El Medico y su Mula, 
Lizardi pictures the charlatan visiting the hospital and prescribing 
for the patients without ever looking at one of them. 

Greed characterized both physician and apothecary. Don Catrin 
lamented on one occasion that the doctor and apothecary had robbed 
him of half his savings after years of profitable begging. In a short 
article, El Cuartazo a los Boticarios, written during the plague of 
1813, Lizardi protested against the unscrupulous apothecaries who 
had taken advantage of the calamity to advance the prices of their 
drugs. This was the more unjust, said Lizardi, as they paid no tax, 
and as the fields and the streams supplied them with most of their 
drugs. Certain salves and ointments supposed to possess miraculous 
power were eagerly sought by the too credulous public and rewarded 
the apothecary with a handsome profit. The following passage, be- 
sides containing a personal reference to Lizardi’s father, who was a 
doctor, affords an interesting peep into an apothecary shop of that 
period : 

Mi buen padre que esté en el cielo, me decia ; ves hijo, ese rumboso 
aparato y adorno de las boticas, ves esas fanfarronadas de molduras y 
dorados, y esos temibles exércitos de caxones, botellas, frascos, botes 
y redomas, ves esa multitud de letreros? Pues todo lo util puede 
caber en un pequefio rincén de qualquier botica y lo demas merece 
el muladar . . . y hemos de advertir que el sefior de mi padre fué 
médico y buen médico. Su merced afiadia casi todos los azeytes no 


tienen mds virtud que ensuciar 4 los enfermos y dar que hacer 4 las 
labanderas.*® 


Many articles in the Diario de México indicate the existence of a 
large indigent class who preferred begging to work. At the doors of 
the churches and throughout the streets of the city, the lame, the 
halt, the blind begged alms of the passer-by. In his article Sobre la 
deplorable mendicidad, Lizardi divides the mendicants into two 
classes : “unos legitimamente impedidos para trabajar y por lo mismo 
necesitados 4 plaguear el pan de cada dia; y otros unos floxos tunantes 
que no queriendo dedicarse 4 ninguna clase de trabajo, han seguido 
contentos la carrera del tompiate y de la ollita, como que asi viven 
alegremente y tal vez fomentan sus vicios 4 expensas de la caridad 


25 “Cyartazo a los Boticarios,” in Suplemento al Pens. Mex., Sept. 27, 1813. 
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inadvertida.”*® To this second class belonged Don Catrin, who 
eulogized as follows the easy life of the beggar: 

;O santa caridad! iO limosna bendita! ;O ejercicio ligero y 
socorrido! ; Cuantos te siguieran si conocieran tus ventajas! i Cuan- 
tos abandonaran sus talleres! ; No se comprometieran en los riesgos 
y pagaran a peso de oro el que les sacaran los ojos, les cortaran las 
patas, y los llenaran de llagas y de landre para ingerirse en nuestras 
despilfarradas pero buen provistas compaiiias ?** 

Furthermore, he urged those satiric writers who declaimed against 
begging to cast aside their pens and take up the easy beggar’s lot, 
assuring them that there were alms enough for all. 

Among his many adventures, Periquillo counted that of having 
been a member of a company of beggars who occupied a house in a 
miserable district of the city, and were presided over by a master 
beggar, wise to all the tricks of the trade. The master now utilized 
his knowledge in teaching his novices, all able-bodied men, the art 
of living on the public without further work. With wigs and false 
beards, he converted some into pitiful looking old men; by plasters 
some were provided with tumors and ulcers; and others were given 
crutches and taught to walk like cripples. 

Periquillo chose to beg as a blind man. This necessitated his learn- 
ing some ballads and stories, for, in his master’s words, a blind man 
without these was “titulo sin renta, pobre sin gracia, y cuerpo sin 
alma.”” He was also taught the manner in which to approach the 
giver ; that men when accompanied by women give freely; and that 
he should not waste his time in asking alms of army officers, friars, 
and students. The master evidently found his occupation profitable, 
for, like Don Catrin, he was able to keep a pichicuaraca, or mistress. 
Her own particular beggar’s trick consisted in arousing pity by 
pinching her child and making him scream. 

Amid such idleness, it was only natural that gambling flourished. 
This vice had bred another leech that sucked its sustenance from 
society—the professional gambler, or montero, or fullero. Lizardi 
presents in D. Catrin and in Periquillo the cant, the jargon, and the 
tricks of this type as realistically as does Cervantes in his Rinconete 
y Cortadillo. D. Catrin’s knowledge of cards won him a place as 
gurupie, or assistant to the montero, in which capacity he served until 


26“Propdénense los medios de extirpar la mendicidad de este Reyno,” in 
El Pens. Mex., Oct. 28, 1813. 
27 Don Catrin, pp. 131-132. 
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his employer discovered that he was stealing a part of the winnings. 
Periquillo learned to cheat at cards while he was studying theology. 
“El que limpio jugaba limpio se iba a su casa” was one of the first 
maxims that his teacher, also a student of theology, imparted. Later 
in his career a friend, Juan Largo, revealed to him other tricks of 
this noble profession, including that of “hacer las barajas,’’ or mark- 
ing the cards, which he explained as follows: 

Hacerlas al modo de los jugadores quiere decir, hacerlas floreadas, 
esto se hace sin mas que estos pocos instrumentos que has visto, y 
con solo ellos se recortan ya anchas, ya angostas, ya con esquinas, 
que se llaman orejas; 6 bien se pintan 6 se raspan (que dicen vaciar ) 
6 se trabajan de pegues, 6 se hacen cuantas habilidades uno sabe 6 
quiere; todo con el honesto fin de dejar sin camisa al que se 
descuide.** 

Under the tutelage of this friend, Periquillo was enabled to become 
a “cécora en los juegos,” an individual, often penniless, who fre- 
quented a game, filched money when the others were off their guard, 
claimed small bets, and gave to other players valuable information, 


for which he was rewarded. But Periquillo’s conscience, like that . 


of Guzman de Alfarache. often rebuked him for his iniquities. At 
times it shocked him that his companions should beseech divine 
assistance in their misdeeds. The characterization of these by his 
friend, Juan Largo, recalls the devout old woman in Cervantes’ 
Rinconete y Cortadillo: 

Unos rezan a las Animas, otros a la Santisima Virgen, éste a 


San Cristébal, aquél 4 Santa Gertrudis, y finalmente esperamos en el 
Sefior que nos ha de dar buena muerte.”® 


Dofia Maria in La Quijotita is the typical beata, False piety, 
ignorance of the true teachings of the Church, and an undue devo- 
tion to the saints, are her chief characteristics. It was her counsel 
that induced Pomposa and her mother to forsake worldly pleasures 
and become, temporarily, religious fanatics. When the wise colonel 
questioned their sincerity and opposed their neglecting their house- 
hold duties, so completely were they hypnotized that his advice 
seemed to them a sacrilege ; and when he insisted that the saints had 
no power to perform miracles, the beata threatened to denounce him 
to the Inquisition and was only accidentally prevented from carrying 
out her purpose. 


28 El Periquillo, vol. 1, pp. 74-75. 
*9 [bid., vol. II, p. 76. 
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A passion for the latest styles in dress, all of which were of 
foreign importation, seems to have been the one obsession that domi- 
nated all classes of Mexican society except the lowly Indian. The 
tragi-comedy of the matter is to be found in the efforts of those in 
moderate circumstances, the professional class, to keep pace with the 
rich. Against this obsession, Lizardi directs some of the keenest 
shafts of his satire. In Educacion de las Ninas, he expresses little 
hope for the success of any school that proposes to teach girls any- 
thing except the latest dances and styles. In El Didlogo extranjero, 
a Frenchman who had enriched himself by setting up a shop in 
Mexico relates some of the absurdities that proceeded from this con- 
dition. At night he and his wife made trifles which they sold at a 
high profit next day as importations from Paris. The Frenchman 
also relates how Manuel Godoy availed himself of this weakness of 
the Mexicans to enrich himself. An agent of his, a certain viceroy, 
persuaded his wife to wear corals instead of pearls. The ladies of 
the court at once sold their pearls—which were bought very cheap 
by the viceroy—and put on coral. The wife of another viceroy, con- 
tinues the Frenchman, lacked a tooth; to console her and to follow 
the style, all the women of the court had a tooth extracted. But what 
impressed the Frenchman most was the passion of the Mexican 
women to possess a coach. He says: 

. son tan acochadas las madamas de México que el jueves y 
el viernes santo que no pueden ir arrastradas por las calles, sacan a 
lo menos sus lacayos, para que sepan que son.de coches y creo que 
hay personas que duermen en coche y hacen vida maridable en coche 
y paren en coche.*° 

From other works of Lizardi can be gleaned interesting infor- 
mation concerning styles for women, For example, the tunic had 
been replaced by the enaguas. Lizardi did not oppose innovations in 
style, but the abuse of these. Concerning some enaguas of which he 
disapproved, he writes as follows: 

Comparese un ttnico, como el que dixe, con unas enaguas lente- 
jueladas, altas hasta media pierna, llenas de listones y perifollos como 
hay tantas, y sin duda que la modestia dara su voto por el tinico.™ 
The good priest in La Quijotita did not object to new styles in dress, 
provided they were within the limits of decency. The following re- 


80“F] dialogo extranjero,” in El Pens. Mex., Dec. 23, 1813. 
31 “Sobre Abusos de Moda,” in Suplemento al Pens. Mex., Oct. 25, 1815. 
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marks that he made regarding some which he did not admire shed 
light on extreme styles in Mexico a hundred years ago: 
Si el tunico es tan delgado y estrecho que al dar un paso se deja 


ver la pierna ; si el corpifio es tan pequefio y muy escotado que descu- 
bra los brazos, pechos y espalda, entonces ya es moda obscena. . . ** 


And in the same conversation, a lawyer said: 


A qué fin, sino para provocar a los hombres, son esas medias de 
color de carne, esas transparencias de puntos con que se descubren 
las espaldas, esos descotes que hacen saltar los pechos desnudos. . . ** 

Dofia Eufrosina in La Quijotita may be regarded as the typical 
society lady of the times. Her account of how she spent the day is, 
to say the least, entertaining. She arose at eight or eight-thirty ; she 
breakfasted at nine; at ten, she had made her toilet, and was ready 
to ride out in her coach to take the air in the Alameda, to go to the 
Parian to do some shopping, or to call on some friend ; at twelve she 
lunched at home; she then received callers, or took dancing lessons ; 
at two-thirty her husband came home, and the two dined ; from three- 
thirty to six, she took her siesta; at six she had chocolate; at eight 
she was dressed and ready to go to a ball or to the theatre; after 
either of these functions, she supped and then retired. With it all, 
Eufrosina told her sister, she was so busy that she did not have time 
to scratch her head.** 


But this desire to follow the style and to keep up appearances 
was not limited entirely to women, for the currutaco—a sort of dude 
or dandy, an enemy of work, and a sponger on the community—was 
a very familiar figure in Mexican society. The most salient charac- 
teristics of this individual were summed up by Lizardi thus: 


Yo no hablo de aquellos mis sefiores currutacos sin blanca y sin 
destino, que se ven precisados a sostener un tren exterior de decencia, 
a puras fuerzas y con mil trabajos, para poder presentarse todos los 
dias en clase de gorrones a tomar la sopa en casa de este amigo 6 
aquel conocido ; que tienen que andar a las oraciones de la noche con 
el oido alerto por saber donde hierve el café 6 suena el molinillo y 
que emplearse, tal vez, en traficos mas indecentes para cenar asado 
y dormir en un destripado colchén.* 


82 La Quijotita, vol. II, pp. 49-50. 

83 Tbid., vol. Il, p. 42. 

34 Tbid., vol. II, p. 42. 

35 “Sobre la deplorable mendicidad de Mexico,” in El Pens. Mex., Oct. 21, 
1813. 
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jut whenever fortune smiled on the currutaco, he rushed off to the 

Parian to provide himself with stylish apparel. A lucky night at 
cards enabled Don Catrin on one occasion to go on such a mission. 
Irom the following account of his shopping one can judge of the 
wardrobe of the fop of that period: 

. compré dos camisas de coco, un frac muy razonable, y todo 
lo necesario para el adorno de mi persona, sin olvidarseme el relox, 
la varita, el tocador, los peines, la pomada, el anteojo y los guantes, 
pues todo eso hace gran falta a los caballeros de mi clase.** 

Thus we have a picture of Mexico City in need of a “Don Quijote 
predicando.” At one end of the social scale were the thousands of 
natives, nominally civilized and Clfristianized, but in reality ignorant 
slaves of a Spanish master; at the other, unscrupulous political ap- 
pointees of the king and high church officials. Church and state 
were inseparable, and the strong arm of the Inquisition prevented 
any attempt at freedom of thought. Schools were few, and the 
teachers ignorant and frequently unprincipled. The attainment of 
the university degree of bachiller limited the recipient to a profession 
or to idleness, for it was unthinkable that a person of such distinc- 
tion should soil his hands by engaging in a business of any kind. 
As a result the learned professions were overcrowded; yet sons of 
families who regarded themselves as noble were permitted no other 
fields of activity. The law of entail left younger sons absolutely un- 
provided for ; yet they, too, were not permitted to demean themselves 
by seeking the business world. The Church was the one refuge open. 
To many of the »enniless sons of noble families the monasteries of- 
fered a peaceful shelter from the cares of life. A husband selected 
by her father or the convent was the alternative offered the daughter 
of a Spanish family. As a result of the frowning of society upon 
gainful occupations other than the learned professions, in every walk 
of life trickery, bribery, and unscrupulous means of all kinds were 
resorted to in the effort to attain ambitions, wealth, and high posi- 
tion; conscientious and honest labor was despised and regarded as 
unworthy of effort. Thus there had grown up a large mendicant and 
thieving class, composed of the picaros who by hook or by crook 
maintained themselves, and of the beggars who, as in the days of 
Guzman de Alfarache, plied their trade in the thoroughfares of the 


36 Don Catrin, p. 81. 
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city. The hope of attaining wealth without work made gamblers of 

the highest and of the lowest. Indeed the spirit of the age was 

epitomized in the following words of D. Catrin de la Fachenda: 
... y emprendi ser jugador, porque el asunto era hallar un 


medio de comer, beber, vestir, pasear y tener dinero sin trabajar en 
nada ; pues eso de trabajar se queda para gente ordinaria.* 


J. R. Speci 


UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS, 
AvustTIN, TEXAS 


87 Tbid., p. 79-80. 
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REFORMA NECESARIA EN LA ENSENANZA DE 
LAS LENGUAS 


He leido, con singular interés y complacencia, los numeros cuatro 
y cinco de Hispan1a, del presente aio, cuyo selecto material pone en 
el apice el valer de sus doctos autores, como la trascendente im- 
portancia de la Revista por lo que toca y atafie a la ensenafiza de la 
hermosa habla espafiola en los Estados Unidos. 

Admiro, como el que mas, el entusiasmo, la perseverancia y buena 
voluntad de los profesores de espanol, miembros de “The American 
Association of Teachers of Spanish”; y, como modesto colega, no 
ha de tenerse a mal que también aporte mi grano de arena a la magna 
y esplendente obra emprendida, con algunas consideraciones psico- 
pedagdgicas acerca de la época en que debe principiar la ensefianza 
de las lenguas vivas extranjeras partiendo del hecho, indiscutible, del 
exiguo fruto producido en la ensefianza secundaria (High School), 
va que, en ninguna parte del mundo, el aprendizaje de ellas ha sido 
ni es satisfactorio, constituyendo hoy un interesante problema, cuya 
acertada soluciOn exige tenerse en cuenta los datos proporcionados 
por la psicologia del nifio y del adolescente, a fin de inferir de ellos 
las conclusiones logicas y pedagégicas del caso. 

Desde luego, las causas eficientes alegadas para la explicacion 
de tan extrafio fendmeno pedagoégico, observado en todos los pueblos 
cultos modernos, son varias, a saber: a) Deficiencias pedagdgicas, 
linguisticas y psico-pedagdgicas, en los profesores; b) ensenafiza 
libresca rutinaria, con libros de texto inadecuados, pedagogicamente, 
malos; ¢) programas sintéticos y analiticos no bien elaborados; d) 
limitacién de tiempo para la ensefianza y el aprendizaje; e) desapli- 
cacion de los alumnos ; f) recargo de asignaturas obligatorias tenidas 
por mas importantes, que restan el tiempo de estudio a las lenguas 
vivas extranjeras; g) diversidad de métodos, de procedimientos y 
formas seguidos en la practica de la conversacion; h) pérdida de 
tiempo en versiones, atropelladamente hechas, con auxilio de malos 
diccionarios, sin los conocimientos léxicos suficientes para los fines 
de la exactitud y propiedad de las dicciones. 

A dominar todas o muchas de estas causas, en la ensefianza de 
las lenguas vivas extranjeras, no cabe dudar, que el resultado seria 


desastroso ; pero no se explica, satisfactoriamente, porqué los buenos 
alumnos de los Colegios de Segunda Ensefianza, adoctrinados por 
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profesores idoneos, pedagdgicamente orientados, no obstante de 
conocer aquéllos la gramatica elemental de la lengua estudiada, de 
leer y traducir aceptablemente, no pueden hablar con la espontaneidad 
que debieran, ya que no con fluidez y relativa correccion. 

Ahora bien, segun las interesantes experiencias, de gran valor 
didactico, realizadas por Colegrove, la memoria motriz, a la edad 
de diez a once afios, decrece en las mujeres y aumenta en los hom- 
bres para culminar a los catorce y quince afios, edad en que decli- 
nan, rapidamente, todas las memorias (de formas, color, palabras, 
objetos, etc.) dan curvas ascendentes hasta los once afios. A los 
doce es extraordinaria la baja de la memoria visual, mientras la 
acustica llega a su maximo para decaer hasta los quince, en varones, 
hasta los catorce, en mujeres, y recomenzar la ascencion a los diez 
y seis y diez y siete. Es, en general, el periodo de una reorganizacion 
total de las memorias y la edad de oro de la motriz. 

Diferentes memorias culminan, a diferentes edades, relacionadas 
con las respectivas actividades de la inteligencia. Entre los 12 y los 
15 aos, los nifos no‘recuerdan tan facilmente, como antes o después, 
las impresiones de la primera edad. La crisis de la pubertad trae una 
manifiesta disipacion de las memorias infantiles.’ 

Conradi, examinando a 295 alumnos, encontro, en el lenguaje de 
los de 11 afos, un extraordinario predominio de términos raros, por- 
que segtn los susodichos alumnos, eran mas elegantes, mas apropia- 
dos, mas faciles de emplear y, ademas de ésto, afiade Mercante, a 
causa del olvido o de la incapacidad de retener las palabras y frases 
mas apropiadas del idioma.? Estas crises, que suceden a un periodo 
de intenso deseo por conocer, son fendmenos crepusculares, que en 
el sentir de J. L. Smith, preceden al nacimiento de la razon en los 
alumnos de primero, segundo y tercer ao, cuya edad varia entre 11 
y 15 afios, pocos, después de resolver sus problemas en la pizarra, 
son capaces de recitar los enunciados; abren el libro para leerlos. 
Los hechos revelados por la experiencia acerca del progreso de los 
diversos tipos de memoria, son de inmensa importancia didactica, en 


1H. Colegrove. Memory, 1900, Nueva York, pag. 229. 

2Curvas de Conradi; a) Jeringonza y extranjerismos; b) Balbuceos; 
c) Precision. 

La Crisis de la Pubertad y sus consecuencias pedagégicas, por Victor 
Mercante, 1918, Buenos Aires, pag. 145. 
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lo tocante a la educacion de la mano y al aprendizaje de los idiomas.* 

Mercante, refiriéndose a la Republica Argentina, dice: “Se ha in- 
sistido, impremeditadamente, en el error de comenzar el estudio del 
francés y del inglés, en los cursos del primero y segundo ajfio, con 
el ingrato éxito de todos conocido, a punto de que un joven que deja 
el quinto ano, no sabe estractar la pagina de cualquier obra escrita 
en inglés. De este resultado desconsolador es injusto responsabilizar: 
a los profesores; el plan fija el estudio de los idiomas a una edad 
en que la memoria de palabras y frases estdé en completa crisis. 

“Las investigaciones, en cambio, sefialan a los 9 y 10 afios el 
momento propicio, por excelencia, o bien a los 17 ajfios, para tal 
ensefianza.’”* 

De estas interesantes observaciones del eminente Decano de la 
Facultad de Ciencias de la Educacion de la Universidad de la Plata, 
que doy aqui en cifra, se desprende, claramente, que la ensefianza 
de las lenguas vivas extranjeras debe reformarse, a la brevedad 
posible, en los colegios de Segunda Ensefianza, debiendo principiar 
el aprendizaje en las escuelas primarias; porque para dominar bien 
un idioma cualquiera, se ha menester el empleo de un tiempo abru- 
mador, por lo largo y costoso, como para llegar a la subconciencia 
necesaria para hablar espontaneamente, mediante lentas transiciones ; 
primero, para las palabras familiares o de uso corriente, luego, para 
la fraseologia suelta, después para la idiomatica, y, por ultimo, para 
llegar a la espontaneidad del hablar, en virtud de la saturacién de los 
circulos nerviosos que intervienen en el aprendizaje de la lengua, 
segun Senet,® no se alcanza la subconciencia necesaria para hablar 
espontaneamente, porque las lecciones aprendidas no se repiten hasta 


 Ilegar al automatismo, lo que debiera hacerse, aplicando, debida- 


mente, la importantisima ley pedagégica, denominada repeticién, que 
determina en toda suerte de aprendizaje: “Los alumnos deben repetir 
los actos por los cuales conocen, inventan y practican, o por los 
cuales han de desarrollar su potencia cognoscitiva, inventiva y prdac- 
tica.””® 


3J. L. Smith, Curiosity and Interest, 1903, pag. 315-358. 

+V. Mercante, obra citada, pag. 146. 

5 Rodolfo Senet, Elementos de Psicologia Infantil, Buenos Aires, 1918, 
pag. 59. 

® Francisco A. Berra, Resumen de las Leyes Naturales de la Ensetianza, 
Buenos Aires, 1896, pag. 182-183. 
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Aconseja sabiamente, el Dr. Berra, descubridor de las Leyes 
Naturales de la Ensefianza, tratandose de la presente, “que los maes- 
tros no juzguen nunca por si, la aptitud adquisitiva y la retentiva de 
sus discipulos ; que lo que a ellos les parezca facil puede no serlo para 
todos o para algunos de los jévenes a quienes ensefia. Que no deben 
ahorrar repeticiones ; que seguramente, un segundo acto mejora los 
resultados del primero, en todos los casos. No deben los maestros 
conformarse con que sus discipulos vean una vez las cosas, ni que 
con una vez las piensen, las conciban o las hagan, por facil que sea 
el conocimiento, la invencion o el trabajo. La repeticion asegura la 
exactitud y persistencia de la nocidn, la correccién del invento y la 
destreza ejecutiva; se arraiga la conviccién del nifio, resultado que 
mucho vale, y se le acostumbra a no proceder con ligereza, resultado 
que no vale menos, sobre todo en paises, como los de Hispano 
América, en que la liviandad del caracter es defecto nacional.” 

“Cuidese de distinguir las repeticiones dirigidas a ejecutar bien 
un acto determinado, de las repeticiones dirigidas a habituar apti- 
tudes. En el primer caso, se haran ejercitar todas las facultades con- 
currentes en repetir el mismo acto; en el segundo, se ejercitara cada 
facultad en repetir su funcidn en toda clase de actos.’ 

Echase de ver, pues, sin esfuerzo, que este estudio exige cuidados 
especiales de parte del profesor, y que el discipulo necesita no sdlo 
oirle, sino ejercitarse en la pronunciacion, en la platica, en la lectura 
y escritura del idioma que estudia, y la constante repeticion bajo la 
inmediata vigilancia del maestro. De aqui la exigitidad del fruto 
cosechado en los colegios secundarios, por mucha que sea la habilidad 
y competencia de los profesores de lenguas vivas. Es evidente, por 
lo tanto, que el estudio de cualquiera lengua viva extranjera es propio 
de la nifiez, y debe formar parte del plan de estudios de la Escuela 
Primaria. 

“Aunque asista un nifio o un joven, dice D. Juan Valera, entre 
otros cuarenta o cincuenta mas, a una de estas clases, y aunque sea 
portentoso el saber del profesor y nada vulgar la lucidez, con que se 
trata de transmitirle, el resultado mas seguro sera, que el discipulo, 
al cabo de uno o dos afios o de mas tiempo, apenas aprendera pa- 
labras, las pronunciara mal, las combinara peor, y si es despejado y 
tiene buena memoria, lo mas que conseguira sera traducir, a su pro- 


7 Berra, obra citada, pag. 183. 
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pia lengua, lo que vea escrito en la extranjera que aprende y cha- 
purrea detestablemente.’”* 

Queda, pues, perfectamente comprobada la ineficacia de princi- 
piar la ensefianza de las lenguas vivas extranjeras en los estudios 
medios, debiendo realizarse en los primarios. 

Como? 

Dividiendo la ensefianza en tres periodos, segun el objeto pre- 
dominante en cada uno de ellos. En el primero, el profesor se dedi- 
cara, principalmente, a la Fonologia, valiéndose de vocabulario apro- 
piado y de frases idiomaticas, corrientes, mediante el /étodo Directo, 
en la Escuela Primaria. El segundo periodo, correspondiente a los 
Colegios, se dedicara al estudio elemental de la Gramiatica, al voca- 
bulario, a la lectura reflexiva, al dictado, a los ejercicios practicos de: 
familia de palabras, vocabulario analégico, elocucién, conversacion y 
composicién. El ultimo periodo se continuara en las Universidades, 
con el estudio de Literatura y la Composicion libre. 

Ahora, mediante el Método directo o intuitivo, seguido en la 
Escuela, se ensefia una lengua extranjera sirviéndose de esta misma 
lengua, el alumno se habittia desde el principio a prescindir de la 
nativa y a comprender directamente. Se renuncia al método indirecto 
que ejercita al discipulo a la version de un tema y se emplea la forma 
oral, basada en la intuicién. El Método directo o intuitivo, imitando 
el de la madre o el de la nodriza, muestra los objetos materiales o 
reproducidos, dice los nombres y los hace repetir hasta su completa 
asimilacion. 

Proporciona este método las ventajas siguientes: a) suavisa, da 
flexibilidad y soltura a los organos de la voz; educa el oido; b) im- 
pide pensar en la lengua materna; c) vence la timidez, natural en la 
infancia, de expresarse en un idioma extranjero; d) graba mejor los 
vocablos en la memoria, ya que aprende viendo los objetos que los 
representan, 0 escuchando las explicaciones propias para descubrir el 
sentido de las voces empleadas ; e) hace ganar mucho tiempo, puesto 
que se sirve siempre de la lengua extranjera, y el tiempo empleado 
en la ensefianza, no se pierde infructuosamente, hablando en el idio- 
ma materno; f) por ultimo, despierta vivamente el interés de los 
estudiantes, les aviva el deseo de aprender, concentra toda la aten- 
cién y obliga a participar a todos en la lecci6n. 


8 Juan Valera, Obras Completas, Tomo XLVI Miscelanea II. Sobre el 
estudio de los idiomas, pag. 263-279. 
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Desde luego, no ignoramos que este método es insuficiente para 
todos los grados, pues debe aplicarse con cierto régimen, cuya efi- 
cacia estriba en el menor ntimero de alumnos, y en la igualdad sen- 
sible de fuerza mental, asi como acrecienta el trabajo de los profe- 
sores, pues, como sostiene Zbinden, exige de ellos una actividad mas 
personal, en lo presente, que por lo pasado; no perder el tiempo, ni 
atenerse a la letra de un libro.® 

Exige también el Método, una coleccién de objetos y de cuadros, 
murales, escojer trozos apropiados de lectura, de cantos y poesias ; 
de aqui, la iniciativa y la libertad del profesor, de suyo tan eficaces. 

Los principios del Método directo son muy sencillos, a saber: 
la ensefianza sera, sobre todo, oral, debe uno servirse, lo menos po- 
sible, de la lengua materna, y se recurrira, al menos, al principio, a la 
intuicion, no para dar a conocer las cosas, sino para la aplicacion 
inmediata de los nombres extranjeros a las cosas. 

Esa es la manera mas cOmoda de proceder en los comienzos de la 
conversacion, para que no languidezca. 

Cuanto a la intuicion empleada en la ensefianza, debera ser 
directa, indirecta o mental: la primera tomara como materia de ejer- 
cicios de conversaciOn, lo que se encontrare en el medio inmediato del 
alumno: personas y cosas; revisar, sucesivamente: primero, el aula 
con todo lo que contenga ; segundo, al propio alumno, el cuerpo, vesti- 
dos ; tercero, los alrededores de la escuela; cuarto, todo lo visible, por 
ejemplo, una habitacion, algunos pormenores del reino animal, 
vegetal, mineral, sin descuidar las cualidades caracteristicas, prin- 
cipalmente, los colores. 

Por ultimo, la intuicién indirecta completara la directa, ya que no 
puede menos de recurrirse a las imagenes, mediante cuadros, para el 
estudio de las estaciones. Para ello existen colecciones pedagdégica- 
mente dispuestas, tales como las de Wilke, de Strubing, de Kayser, 
de Haelzel, de Colin, de Hachette y de Galeno. 

Para el conveniente empleo de la intuicién, en ningun caso debera 
omitirse el empleo de la ley pedagogica de la objetivacién, que deter- 
mina: ‘La ensefianza de las cosas y de los hechos debe verificarse 
presentando a los alumnos esas cosas y esos hechos en si mismos; 
si ésto es imposible, presentandoles imitaciones; si también ésto es 
imposible, presentandoles imagenes ; si imposible es atin ésto, suplien- 


® Zbinden, prefacio de la obra de Lescaze, Lehrbuch fiir den Unterricht in 
der deutschen Sprache auf Grundlage Anschaunung, Ginebra, 1898, pag. 10. 
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do el objeto con descripciones ; y dada la necesidad de emplear objetos 
supletorios, haciendo concurrir varios de diferentes clases. 

“Finalmente, para el efecto de la retentividad, ya que ésta es 
mayor en unos alumnos que en otros, y varia en la misma persona, 
segtin sea la clase de conocimientos que se trata o la clase de ejerci- 
cio, urge la aplicacion cuidadosa de la ley pedagogica de la acumula- 
cién, estrechamente relacionada con la de repeticién, y que establece, 
que las repeticiones de los actos cognoscitivos, inventivos y prdcticos 
deben sucederse tan de cerca como es menester para que sus efectos 
se acumulen.*® 

Quiere ésto decir, que los profesores de lenguas extranjeras deben 
hacer repetir los ejercicios tedricos y practicos con frecuencia bien 
calculada, hasta llegar al automatismo, como en el aprendizaje de las 
tablas aritméticas. 

Resumiendo, concluiremos: que la ensefanza de las lenguas ex- 
tranjeras, atendida la memoria de los nifios, debe principiar en la 
Escuela Primaria, empleandose el Método directo, porque esta basado 
en principios psico-pedagogicos, cuyas ventajas se han demostrado 
por la experiencia. 

En la Segunda Ensefianza, principiara el estudio elemental de la 
Gramatica, continuandose el vocabulario, la fraseologia idiomatica 
y la practica de la fonética en las conversaciones, y los ejercicios de 
composicién y de versién, ajustado todo ello a métodos, procedi- 
mientos y formas verdaderamente pedagogicos. 

En la Universidad, se estudiaran: las literaturas de las lenguas 
extranjeras, ejercitandose los dlumnos en la composicién libre me- 
diante la imitacion de estilos de buenos modelos, y en estudios criticos 
gramaticales y lexicolégicos acerca de los vicios introducidos en las 
lenguas extranjeras estudiadas. 


Acustin T. WHILAR 
Los ANGELES 


10 Berra, obra citada, pag. 79, 85, 87, 182, 183, 189, 191. 


SOME CONSTRUCTIONS WHICH TROUBLE FIRST- 
AND SECOND-YEAR STUDENTS IN 
TRANSLATING SPANISH 


The usages brought forward in this paper are only a few of many 
which constantly trouble underclassmen, and their preceptors as well, 
in translating Spanish. The selection has been narrowed to several 
which seem best to lend: themselves to discussion and to variety of 
treatment by teachers before classes. My own method of dealing 
with them is to explain, illustrate orally and in writing, drill. These 
three are the great triumvirate in language teaching, which slowly 
bear down opposition, and in proportion as the class coéperates hasten 
the desired, if not desirable, result. In general I find the stock exam- 
ple, which the student soon comes to know by memory, a useful de- 
vice, especially if it is famous or has a striking connection. Such an 
example is even more effective if it is the kernel of an interesting 
story or even suggests some difficulty which a traveler in Spain strug- 
gling with the language might have. To be specific, the expression 
tren de Madrid may be compared with the parallel expression camimo 
de Madrid. \t may then be vivified by picturing the uncomfortable 
seat, if any, a traveler burdened with luggage may have to occupy 
who, in the station at Cordoba or elsewhere, cannot by inquiring cor- 
rectly pick out the right platform for the Madrid train. Similarly the 
slight distinction between es mio and es el mio can be permanently 
fixed in the mind of intelligent students by the example esta es la mia 
from Marta y Maria, if the setting of the incident be told also and the 
justifiable circumstances of Richard’s stolen kiss. 

Undoubtedly the most difficult construction for first and second 
year students to render with fluency and confidence is expressions of 
time with hacer que. The trouble is first, that the immature mind 
has not learned to feel the difference between the tenses of continu- 
ance (present and imperfect) on the one hand, and of completion 
(preterit and perfect) on the other, which may appear in the logically 
principal clause. Hence the student is uncertain whether to render 
by a progressive tense or by the use of “ago.” Worse yet he is none 
too familiar with the English progressive conjugation represented by 
“I have, had, been studying,” etc. Secondly, the usage is an involved 
one. When on one page may occur hace dos ‘horas que trabajo and 
hace dos horas que trabajé, on another, hace muchos aiios que el vivia 
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alli (“many years ago he used to live there”) and hacia muchos anos 
que el vivia alli meaning either “he had been living there many years” 
or “he had lived there many years ago,” even in these and kindred 
cases the inexperienced translator is liable to falter. The possibility 
that hacer may stand in the future, that it may be post positive, that 
que may be omitted, that haber may supplant hacer and desde may 
stand under certain conditions, increases the complication. When 
we recall that in some cases transcription of the corresponding Eng- 
lish expression is idiomatic, that the action may be stated by a par- 
ticiple, e. g., construido hace varios anos or in conditional form, we 
must admit that this variety, welcome to the mature mind, verges 
on intricacy for the immature thinker. The logical starting point for 
explanation is with a sharp distinction between the tenses of continu- 
ance and of completion in the principal clause. It is fundamental 
that the student should see and finally feel that the present and im- 
perfect denote continuing actions, the preterit and perfect a com- 
pleted one utterly apart from and independent of hacer que in its 
various forms. And he should understand this last as virtually par- 
enthetic to indicate in the one case how long the act lasted and in 
the other how long ago it occurred. Personally I dissect the propo- 
sition with this end in view, establish the distinction by using a series 
of horizontal lines to represent continuance and a dot or vertical line 
to represent completion, and illustrate it with copious examples. 
Then I embody it in a single unvaried example which I at once sug- 
gest to any struggling member of the class. This idea was gained 
from a dull student I once had in French who claimed to know the 
language well, but could never get started. Once the class knows 
thoroughly this example, it becomes applicable to any case which 
may arise. For first and second year students it is best to confine 
attention to the simplest cases. Finally, in order to concentrate on 
this construction it seems well in the composition and conversation 
work to induce students to employ this particular manner of express- 
ing English “I have been, had been, living here so many years” in 
preference to using exclusively the easy, though correct, method of 
exactly transcribing the English words in Spanish, e. g., he estado 
viviendo aqui (por) dos anos. 

The foregoing has been selected as the most confusing construc- 
tion which youthful Spanish scholars are likely to meet frequently in 
translating. But the one which students in all stages of advancement 
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least appreciate and least accurately render is, in the opinion of many, 
the imperfect indicative. And naturally so because thought, percep- 
tion and feeling are required to translate a verb form expressive 
beyond all others. The delicate shades of thought by it embraced, 
the opportunity for skill and originality in rendition by it afforded 
leave students cold. Universally they confuse this tense indicating 
a single prolonged act, repetition and customary action, with the im- 
perfect of description and the preterit of a merely mentioned past 
act. They cannot rise to such translations for escribia as “he was 
writing,” “began to write,” “used” or “was accustomed to write,” 
“kept writing” and “would write.” No, escribia is always “he wrote” 
the same as escribié. The reason for this inexactness is that in mul- 
titudinous cases the Spanish imperfect is merely the tense of descrip- 
tion and as such is properly rendered by the simple past tense. The 
unheeding student throws in the few cases with the many, thus mak- 
ing the imperfect and preterit one and the same tense. Recently, 
I spent some minutes with a third year class on the passage y no 
cerraba la boca in which Cervantes describes don Quijote after his 
severe cudgeling in his first adventure as lying prone on the earth 
bawling with pain and unable to open his mouth. By no suggestion 
could I lead my charges to the rendition “he could not close his 
mouth.” In spite of the certainty that we cannot expect of our rather 
hurried students such fine effects at the outset of their course, some- 
time during the second year of their study I give my class a detailed 
exposé of the uses of the tense accompanied by a little diagram of 
lines to represent extension in time, and a point to represent the 
opposite, and suggest for verbs like sabia and conocia the translation 
“he had come to know,” “he had come to be acquainted with.” In 
sentences of repeated action, e. g., Cuando yo estaba en Madrid, iba 
a la Puerta del Sol todos los dias, the translation “I would go” of the 
principal clause constitutes a rich variant. This treatment is intended 
for capable and responsive students and I do not force it on the at- 
tention of the unwilling. The so-called “softening” imperfect may 
well be postponed, but it can readily be made real for young students 
by invoking the rdle of customer and clerk. The latter’s usual inquiry 
2Qué deseaba Vd? rather than ;Qué desea Vd? may be matched by 
English “what did you want?” also used at the beginning of the 
transaction. The tense in Spanish should then appear to the student 
as normal. 
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Greater encouragement can be offered for the se constructions 
also admittedly troublesome. When se is a genuine reflexive or equiv- 
alent to Je or les, it is well to resort to analysis and literal translation 
in order that the nature of se may be apparent, and the same pro- 
cedure seems advisable when se is “Dative of Interest” as in the sen- 
tence se lava las manos. Good results will follow also from explana- 
tion of the real reason for and true nature of this dative represent- 
ing interest, advantage, etc., in direct contrast with the possessive 
adjective denoting mere ownership. In some cases a facetious view 
of the usage with a change of name will be more effective as when 
one washes the hands in the chill of winter or says to a small child, 
“I will pull your ear for you.” The dullest student can be made to 
see that these are “Dative of Disadvantage.’ In order to make 
clear the distinction between se referring to persons, a set of parallel 
examples in two columns sufficiently numerous and representative to 
leave the point beyond a doubt can be employed with advantage, e. g., 
“the building was constructed” in one column and “the prisoner was 
shot” in another with an additional example to be used as a type, 
e. g., se lastimé Juan and se lastimé a Juan. In the second year the 
same construction with pronouns also may be included. It is discon- 
certing, however, to find while reading with the class destructive 
examples, e. g., se habian expedido ya varios criados for se habia 
expedido ya a varios criados, Valdés, Marta y Maria, Madrid, 1922, 
p. 185. When uniformity in a construction is lacking, the teacher 
cannot express himself with confidence and only by much reading 
and observation can a class obtain the desired control. It may be 
doubtful pedagogy, but I find that classes as a rule will be more 
sympathetic toward syntactical problems if they know that others 
and more proficient than they do not find them easy. Hence in order 
to anchor firmly in the attention of the class the matter of the re- 
flexive, I mention that some phases of the subject are obscure even to 
Spaniards and cite an hour’s discussion on se in examples like se 
subié al bail, se fué al campo carried on in my hearing by Professor 
Castro and class in the University of Madrid, and the patience of the 
students is not diminished when I say to summarize the result of this 
deliberation of experts: se dieron por vencidos. 

In the second semester of the first year or in the second year we 
must wrestle with such a construction as me alegro de que Vd. haya 
venido ; that is to say, cases where the preposition governing a clause 
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seems to the student to be without an object and hence superfluous. 
He must therefore first be led to see that the clause is a substantive. 
The instructor may write on the board a number of verbs, e. g., 
esperar, consentir, sonar, invitar with attendant prepositions and 
exactly opposite each three plain and practical examples in which 
the verb occurs first with a noun after the preposition, then with an 
infinitive and finally with a clause. By means of brackets enclosing 
the members and the substitution of one for the other the student 
may be assisted to understand that the clause is, and is interchange- 
able with, a substantive ; thus, me alegro de esto, me alegro de verle 
a Vd. and me alegro de que Vd. me lo haya dicho. Especially does 
it seem wise to use encontrar con as a typical instance because in this 
case the student cannot possibly translate con, as he does attempt to 
translate de and a under the same circumstances. It is a wise pre- 
caution to repeat this list at convenient intervals till all, who ever will, 
learn the usage. Judge of my success when quite recently several 
members of a third-year class in their final papers rendered espero a 
que hable Vd.: “I am waiting for what you will say.” 

Beginners, and especially those who are unfamiliar with Latin, 
are quite naturally puzzled by inverted word order so frequently 
seen in relative clauses. They grope for the subject and lose the con- 
nection. Here euphony is operative and the ear should be depended 
upon as the guide. Does it not seem best, therefore, to pronounce 
such a clause to the student first in the English order merely to sug- 
gest the thought and afterward in the Spanish? The experiment 
should justify the hope and expectation that even ears untrained to 
harmony may apprehend the beautiful effect of the word order and 
come to feel it as normal. 

Many other constructions might be mentioned, newer and differ- 
ent methods may be devised to overcome the difficulty which they 
cause students. But in the field of syntax the foolish optimist is 
doomed to disappointment. Eventually he will be forced to confess, 
if I may make a strained application of Sancho Panza’s metaphor, 
that even though the syntactician be a prince in his department he 
cannot expect his student children to be infantes. 


H. M. Martin 


UNIverSITY OF ILLINOIS, 
Urpana, IL. 


SPANISH AS A FOUNDATION FOR THE STUDY 
OF LATIN 


In 1923 the American Classical League published, as a result of 
its investigations conducted in that year, a list of objectives for the 
teaching of Latin, one of which, the statement that Latin should be 
studied as a basis for acquiring the Romance Languages, has aroused 
considerable discussion and opposition. Realizing that concrete ex- 
periences always offer a more or less valuable contribution to any 
theoretical discussion, the writer has had the presumption to assume 
that perhaps his own experiences as a student of Spanish and Latin 
may be of some interest to those readers of HispAnra who have fol- 
lowed or participated in this discussion. The conclusion which the 
writer has reached after having studied Spanish previous to studying 
Latin, is that the reverse of this statement is sounder educational 
policy; that one of the Romance Languages, preferably Spanish, 
should precede, rather than follow, Latin. In supporting this propo- 
sition, the writer does not purpose to make an elaborate study of the 
philological relations which exist between Latin and Spanish. He 
merely wishes to set forth his own experiences as a student of 
Spanish and Latin, and the impressions he received and the con- 
clusions which he drew as a student, and not as a teacher. Others 
have treated the same subject from the viewpoint of the educator; 
it is the writer’s hope that his own impressions from the viewpoint 
of the student will clarify and substantiate the statements of those 
modern language teachers who have been the pioneers in daring to 
advance the study of a Romance language as a basis for Latin, 
rather than vice versa. 

The writer began his study of Spanish as a freshman’ in high 
school and did not begin Latin until his junior year. Needless to 
say, he was not putting into practice any pedagogical theories in 
following this sequence of studies, but he has nevertheless drawn 
certain conclusions from his experiences which it is the purpose of 
this article to present to the readers of HispANIA who may be inter- 
ested in the student’s as well as the teacher’s views on this important 
educational question. 

Before discussing in some detail the reasons for reversing the 
statement of the American Classical League that Latin should be 
studied as a basis for acquiring the Romance Languages, it is nec- 
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essary, first, to state why the writer believes that Spanish offers a 
better preparation for Latin than does French or Italian. We can 
first dispose of Italian by stating that it is not widely enough studied 
in this country to demand serious consideration in our discussion. 
The writer realizes that most of the arguments which one might 
advance for the study of Spanish as a preparation for Latin are 
equally applicable to Italian. But so also are they applicable to 
Portuguese or to any of the languages derived directly from the 
Latin, and it would be almost as logical to include these in our dis- 
cussion as to include Italian. 

In regard to the elimination of French, we have again to admit 
that most of the arguments advanced for Spanish as a foundation 
for Latin apply equally well to this language. French is eliminated 
because its pronunciation is so different from the pronunciation of 
Latin as it is commonly taught in this country that previous training 
in French hinders, rather than aids, the pupil in the acquisition of a 
good Latin pronunciation. A certain instructor of Spanish at the 
University of Washington remarked recently to the writer that he 
could always tell which of his students in elementary Spanish had 
had previous training in French by their tendency to nasalize the 
Spanish vowels and to give the French, rather than the Spanish, 
pronunciation to such words as que, de, and en, which are alike in 
both languages. He further added that this faulty pronunciation per- 
sisted even after the student had had one or two quarters of Spanish, 
and that it is very difficult to eradicate. The writer has had occasion 
to observe the same tendency in the pronunciation of Latin in the 
various Latin classes in high school and college of which he has been 
a member. In the discussion which follows, therefore, let us keep 
in mind that though the arguments which are advanced apply as 
well to French and Italian as to Spanish, the writer believes that of 
the three languages, Spanish offers the best preparation for Latin 
for the reasons given above. 

The most impressive fact in connection with the study of Latin 
which forced itself upon the writer’s attention when he first began 
his Latin studies, was the total absence of interesting literature which 
would have a special appeal to the child mind. The Latinist insists 
upon introducing the child to the intricacies of Latin at a tender age 
when the child is too young to appreciate the beauties of the Latin 
literature which is given him to read. Latin literature is adult liter- 
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ature ; Latin has no literature adapted to the mind of the child. It is 
a strange yet true fact that those ardent advocates of the study of 
Latin at an early age do not realize the absurdity of feeding to young 
minds adult literature, far beyond their capacities of appreciation, 
How much better would it be to introduce the young student to his 
language studies by two or three years of Spanish, which has ade- 
quate literature suited to the mental development of a high school 
freshman, and later, when the student has received valuable lan- 
guage training in Spanish and his mind has grown up to the level 
where it can appreciate the war chronicles of a Caesar or the oratory 
of a Cicero, to let him begin the study of Latin. He will then bring 
to his study of Latin a mind trained in the fundamentals of gram- 
mar, matured in thought to the point where it can appreciate the 
adult literature of Latin, and full of enthusiasm for language work 
which the study of a modern language engenders. His rate of prog- 
ress in acquiring Latin will greatly surpass that of the younger stu- 
dent, and he will soon have passed by the student who has been wast- 
ing years of youthful energy in attempting to master a subject which 
is far beyond his mental ability to appreciate. 

In making as one of its objectives in the teaching of Latin the 
increased ability which this language gives in the acquiring of the 
Romance Languages, the American Classical League reverses an im- 
portant pedagogical procedure which has been so convincingly es- 
tablished by modern students of education as to cause one to wonder 
how the advocates of the early study of Latin can reverse the prin- 
ciple when it is applied to their own particular subject. The principle 
referred to is the adaptation of the school curriculum to the develop- 
ment of the child, which, in this case, is merely a restatement of the 
age-old rule of learning, that one should proceed from the less diffi- 
cult to the more difficult, rather than vice versa. When the teacher 
introduces his students to the study of algebra, geometry, English, 
chemistry, or what not, he never thinks of starting at the back of 
the book and proceeding toward the front. He begins naturally with 
the easier principles and facts which are more closely related to the 
students’ actual experiences and present knowledge and leads to 
what is more difficult and remote. In teaching history, we begin in 
the elementary school with a study of modern events immediately 
concerned with the present, and later, in high school, when the stu- 
dent has a fair knowledge of modern history, we allow him to study 
the history of the ancients. 
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This principle of proceeding from the less difficult to the more 
difficult has been universally accepted in the teaching of other sub- 
jects in the school curriculum, but language teachers have been so 
slow to adopt it that the question has been looked upon as a very 
recent pedagogical problem. Yet if we look back in the annals of 
educational literature we come to a keener realization of the fact that 
there is nothing new under the sun. The following quotation from 
Milton’s “Essay on Education” shows how early this educational prin- 
ciple was applied to the study of languages: “We do amiss to spend 
seven or eight years merely in scraping together so much miserable 
Latin and Greek as might be learned otherwise easily and delight- 
fully in one year. . . . And for the usual method of teaching arts, 
I deem it to be an old error of universities not yet well recovered 
from the scholastic grossness of barbarous ages, that instead of be- 
ginning with arts most easy, [they take up subjects too difficult for 
the students’ comprehension, so that the students] do for the most 
part grow into hatred and contempt of learning, mocked and deluded 
all this while with ragged notions and babblements, while they ex- 
pected worthy and delightful knowledge.” Coming to more recent 
times, we find Benjamin Franklin in his autobiography advocating 
the study of Romance Languages as a foundation for Latin. More 
recently, in the last generation, Professor A. Marshall Elliot of Johns 
Hopkins University, in an address before the Modern Language 
Association of America in 1887, made a plea for this same procedure 
in language teaching, thus reversing the formula of the conservative 
teachers of the classics. 

The writer's own experience in studying Spanish previous to 
beginning the study of Latin tallies so well with the experience of 
Benjamin Franklin as he relates it in his autobiography, that the 
account in Franklin’s own words will not be out of place at this 
point: “I have already mentioned that I had only one year’s instruc- 
tion in a Latin school, and that when very young, after which I 
neglected that language entirely. But, when I had attained an ac- 
quaintance with the French, Italian and Spanish, I was surprised to 
find, on looking over a Latin Testament, that I understood so much 
more of that language than I had imagined, which encouraged me 
to apply myself again to the study of it, and I met with more suc- 
cess, as those preceding languages had greatly smoothed my way. 

“From these circumstances, I have thought that there is some 
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inconsistency in our common mode of teaching language. We are 
told that it is proper to begin first with the Latin, and, having ac- 
quired that, it will be more easy to attain those modern languages 
which are derived from it; and yet we do not begin with Greek, in 
order more easily to acquire Latin. It is true that, if you can clamber 
to the top of the staircase without using the steps, you will more 
easily gain them in descending; but certainly, if you begin with the 
lowest, you will with more ease ascend to the top; and I would there- 
fore offer it to the consideration of those who superintend the edu- 
cation of our youth, whether, since many of those who begin with 
the Latin quit the same after spending some years without having 
made any great proficiency, and what they have learnt becomes al- 
most useless, so that their time has been lost, it would not have been 
better to have begun with French, proceeding to the Italian, etc. ; 
for, tho’, after spending the same time, they should quit the study 
of languages and never arrive at Latin, they would, however, have 
acquired another tongue or two, that, being in modern use, might 
be serviceable to them in common life.” 

But, and here the classical masters bring forth scientific data to 
substantiate their claims, actual statistics prove, they say, that pre- 
vious study of Latin assists the student in the mastering of the 
Romance Languages. We would be the last to contradict this state- 
ment, for experiments have shown that there is undeniable correla- 
tion between the mastery of Latin and success in the study of 
Spanish, French and Italian. But that is not the point at issue. To 
repeat the homely figure employed by Benjamin Franklin, it is un- 
doubtedly true that if we, by some means or other, clamber to the 
top of a staircase without making use of the individual steps, we can 
more easily gain those individual steps by descending than we can 
by ascending. But the question at issue is how to reach the top of 
the stairs. Is it more wise to clamber to the top by feats of gym- 
nastics than to ascend to those difficult heights by the use of the 
individual steps? Is it wiser to overwhelm the young student with 
the difficulties of Latin constructions with the fond desire that if he 
comes through them successfully he will be better equipped to master 
the less difficult modern languages, or is it wiser to proceed from 
the other end of the scale and lead the student by the easier route, 
gradually mastering the difficulties of the less highly inflected mod- 
ern languages and approaching by the natural way to the study of 
the very highly inflected Latin? 
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Some of the more enlightened exponents of the classics, realizing 
the handicaps of Latin as a study for children as compared with the 
modern languages, have made valiant attempts to relate Latin to 
present-day life and to supplement its paucity of child literature by 
“manufactured” Latin. Smith’s “Latin Lessons,” an attempt to sim- 
plify Latin grammar, and to make Latin seem a living language, and 
Professor Moore’s “Porta Latina,” a translation into Latin of some 
of the fables of La Fontaine, are two of the notable attempts in this 
latest struggle of the Latinists to make the study of Latin appeal to 
the interest of the child mind. The next logical step will come when 
these more progressive champions of the classics realize that their 
efforts to simplify Latin are an attempt to treat a fundamental diffi- 
culty in a superficial way. They will then turn to Spanish or one 
of the other Romance Languages to provide the language training 
for high school children and will leave the study of Latin to more 
mature years, where it naturally belongs. 


WacrterR T. PHILLIPS 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 


PROGRESS OF THE MODERN FOREIGN 
LANGUAGE STUDY 


A preliminary report on the Modern Foreign Language Study 
was submitted by the Executive Committee and Special Investigators 
to the Committee on Direction and Control at a meeting held at 
Princeton from December 31st to January 2nd. This report was 
adopted with a few changes, and therefore becomes the basis for the 
work of the next two years. One important limitation has been made. 
to the program adopted by the committee a year ago. It was the 
original intention of the committee to study all grades of modern 
foreign language instruction from the elementary to the graduate 
school. Limitations of time now make it clear that our chief efforts 
must be directed to the teaching and study of foreign languages in the 
secondary schools and in the corresponding grades of college work. 
The problems in these fields are fundamental, and our major pur- 
pose must be the formulation of constructive recommendations for 
improvement in the teaching and learning of the modern foreign 
languages at that level of instruction. 

The work of the committee may be classified under five general 
headings : 

(a) The gathering of statistical and other data. 

(b) An analysis of the objectives of modern foreign language 

teaching and study, and the testing of these objectives. 

(c) Supplementary studies, in part historical in character. 

(d) A survey of the training of teachers of the modern foreign 

languages. 

(e) ‘Recommendations with the object of improving the teaching 

of modern foreign languages. 


The collection of statistical material was begun by a preliminary 
questionnaire sent out by the Bureau of Education to all the sec- 
ondary schools in the United States. This questionnaire was de- 
signed to bring the study to the attention of principals and modern 
language teachers throughout the country, and to secure valuable 
information regarding the personnel and any experimental work in 
foreign modern languages undertaken in the schools. A second 
questionnaire, sent to the same schools last March, aims to secure 
statistics as to enrollment; information regarding the organization, 
character, content, and sequence of courses in the modern languages ; 
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the training, experience, and duties of teachers, and legal and other 
provisions affecting their appointment and tenure of office. A ques- 
tionnaire covering approximately the same ground, and relating to 
the first two years of instruction, will be sent to all the colleges in 
the near future. 

The following Immediate Objectives of instruction in modern 
foreign languages have been postulated as constituting the basis for 
the ultimate benefits to be derived from their study: 

(a) Progressive development of the power to read the foreign 

language. 

(b) Progressive development of the power to understand the 

foreign language. 

(c) Progressive development of the power to speak the foreign 

language. 

(d) Progressive development of the power to write the foreign 

language. 


While we can all accept the validity of these Immediate Objec- 
tives, it is obviously necessary to ascertain to what extent they are 
realized at various stages of instruction, and the conditions necessary 
for success. 

With respect to the progressive development of the power to read 
the foreign language, it is proposed to make use of a series of 
achievement tests in French, German, and Spanish. German and 
French comprehension tests have already been devised and have 
been used this spring in schools in New York State and Wisconsin. 
These involve brief texts in the foreign language with questions in 
the foreign language to test comprehension. A reading compre- 
hension test in Spanish along entirely new lines has also been pre- 
pared. 

In connection with reading, it will be necessary to determine the 
minimum vocabulary in French, German, and Spanish at various 
stages. Achievement tests for vocabulary are in course of prepara- 
tion. A German list of 100 words based upon a frequency count 
of ten million words has been drawn up and has been tried out in 
classes in New York schools. A similar list of 75 words based upon 
a count of 400,000 French words has also been prepared. A consid- 
erable amount of work has already been done on the Spanish mini- 
mum vocabulary and it is our hope that satisfactory testing material 
may be devised by a combination of the Spanish lists already pre- 
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pared. It is also proposed to compile minimum idiom and syntax 
lists for the three languages. 

Other contemplated studies dealing with reading are as follows: 
determination of the amount and character of French, German, and 
Spanish read in various schools and regions; relative proportion of 
the amount of reading in the entire secondary school or college course 
that deals with realia, geography, history, institutions, and literature 
of the foreign country; proportionate amount of time allotted to 
translation (foreign language into English), retranslation (English 
into foreign language), oral work, dictation, free composition, and 
reading for content; achievement tests showing the effect of practice 
in speaking the foreign language and practice in translation upon the 
rate in reading; acquisition of a vocabulary through learning by 
phrase units versus words, and learning by reading and by memoriz- 
ing connected passages versus isolated sentences ; the relative size and 
character of the vocabulary in French, German, and Spanish texts 
of approximately the same grade and length; the effect of emphasis 
upon etymology in increasing the recognition vocabulary in the for- 
eign language and in English. 

The testing of attainment of the other Immediate Objectives, 
namely, progressive development of the power to understand, speak, 
and write offers greater difficulty, but we believe that here, too, 
definite results are attainable. Dictation tests and phonograph rec- 
ords may be used to measure understanding ability. It is proposed to 
conduct experimental classes in first-year work and compare results 
as to quality and fluency of pronunciation attained by instruction in 
phonetics and by imitation. Grammar tests of the completion and 
selection type are being prepared to test achievement in various 
grades of secondary school instruction. 

In addition to these, there are a number of questions involving 
variables of achievements under certain conditions. It is therefore 
proposed to carry on experiments to determine to what extent 
achievement is conditioned by the age at which the foreign language 
is begun; by different methods employed; by the size of classes; by 
intensive and extensive reading; by frequency of class meetings, etc. 

The committee has also tentatively formulated certain Ultimate 
Objectives of the Teaching and Study of Modern Foreign Lan- 
guages. The term “ultimate objective” denotes those educational 
values upon which rests the final justification for the study of a 
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modern foreign language, whether for itself or for the indirect 
results that may follow. 
In the case of the Ultimate Objectives, the study must determine : 


(a) For what students of the modern foreign languages or for 
what proportion of the same has the objective value at the 
present time? 

(b) To what extent is the objective now attained by the study 
of the modern foreign language ? 

(c) To what extent is the objective attainable through the study 
of the modern foreign language ? 

(d) If attainable, by what improvement in content and methods 
may it best be attained? 


Only a few of the Ultimate Objectives need be mentioned here. 
We believe they are probably susceptible of proof, and some indica- 
tion is given of the means that may be taken to prove their validity. 

1. Ability to read the foreign language with ease and enjoyment 
after formal study has ceased. Information regarding this may be 
obtained by correspondence with secondary school and college 
graduates, and other persons regarding the actual use they are mak- 
ing of foreign languages studied at school and college. Achievement 
tests in reading will also determine the power of students to read. 

2. Ability to communicate orally with the foreign people whose 
language has been studied. Questionnaires and achievement tests as 
above. Information must be sought regarding the need for persons 
speaking foreign languages in business, in government service, etc. 

3. Increased ability to pronounce and understand foreign words 
and phrases occurring in English. For the purpose of making tests, 
a list of foreign words commonly used in English is being prepared. 

4. Increased ability to read, speak, and write English. Testing 
by questionnaires and by relative results in English composition and 
pronunciation by students who have studied modern foreign lan- 
guages and those who have not. Growth in the command of English 
vocabulary as affected by foreign language study. 

5. Increased power to learn other languages. Relative grades of 
pupils in first-year classes who have had previous foreign language 
instruction and those who are beginning language work for the first 
time. 

6. Increased knowledge of the history and institutions of the 
foreign country, and a better understanding of its contribution to 
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modern civilization. Experiments to show how much acquaintance 
with the history, institutions, and general culture of the foreign 
country is gained in two-, three-, and four-year courses, if the 
cultural element is placed in the foreground, and if it is not so 
emphasized. 

7. Development of literary expression and taste. 

8. A clearer understanding of the history and nature of language. 

An important feature of the study is the question of the training 
of modern foreign language teachers. A comprehensive question- 
naire on this subject was sent out in March to all the universities, 
colleges, schools of education, and normal schools. It includes ques- 
tions on the following topics: organization and policy of the teacher 
training agency ; departmental courses for prospective modern foreign 
language teachers, methods, textbooks, and equipment; observation 
and practice teaching ; certification and placement of teachers ; admin- 
istration, etc. 

We believe that the results will give a good idea of our present 
practice and will furnish a basis for recommendations as to the im- 
provement of such courses. 

We also propose to undertake a large number of special studies 
of which the following may serve as examples: a history of modern 
foreign language teaching in the United States; recent movements 
in the teaching of modern foreign languages in foreign countries ; 
special facilities for American students for study abroad; the views 
of experts in education and of well-informed laymen regarding the 
study of foreign languages and their content, and methods of instruc- 
tion ; prognosis tests and other prerequisites for admission to modern 
language instruction; sectioning of classes according to ability or 
aptitude, etc. 

When our organization was first effected, we were exceedingly 
fortunate to secure the services of Mr. Carleton A. Wheeler, Pro- 
fessor Algernon Coleman, and Professor Charles M. Purin to serve 
as special investigators. It would be difficult to find men better 
equipped for this work or more keenly interested in the success of 
our undertaking. When we found that a considerable part of our 
work would lie in the field of tests and measurements, we felt the 
necessity of adding to our staff a well-trained psychologist who 
should also be an expert in foreign languages. Professor V. A. C. 
Henmon of the University of Wisconsin meets these qualifications 
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admirably and he has accepted appointment as special investigator. 
Our eight Regional Committees have been formed and we can count 
upon loyal support in every state in the Union. We are working in 
close coOperation with a Canadian committee organized to study the 
same problems in the Dominion of Canada, which also receives its 
financial support from the Carnegie Corporation. The chairman of 
the Canadian committee is our colleague, Professor M. A. Buchanan 
of the University of Toronto. 

I believe that instruction in Spanish has much to gain from the 
results of the study, and I know that success in our undertaking will 
be impossible without the whole-hearted support of our Spanish 
teachers. If you have made experiments which seem to fall within 
the scope of the committee’s work, please send your results to the 
office of the committee at 561 West 116th Street, New York City. 
A considerable part of our work must be the result of volunteer 
effort. The most striking statement in the Report of the Classical 
Investigation was that the committee had secured the voluntary, un- 
remunerated help of 8,595 teachers. This fact alone would vastly 
improve the teaching of Latin, even though the findings of the com- 
mittee had never been published. It is hardly likely that another 
opportunity will be given in our lifetime to make a comprehensive 
and exhaustive study of our work and to present our case to the 
general public. We earnestly hope that you will realize the impor- 
tance of helping the committee to the limits of your ability. 


J. P. WickersHAM CRAWFORD 
University OF PENNSYLVANIA 


THE INSPIRING TEACHER 


An indispensable qualification of the successful teacher is knowl- 
edge, a thorough and accurate knowledge of the subject he is teach- 
ing. This cannot always be taken for granted. The American student 
is too apt to be contented with a smattering of a number of things 
without knowing anything well. He is often unwilling to devote the 
time and energy necessary to master any given subject. Accurate 
knowledge leads to clear thinking, and clearness of thought is 
essential to good teaching. Knowledge inspires confidence and with- 
out the confidence of the student the teacher cannot accomplish very 
much. Knowledge is also power. It is just as easy to fill a big - 
position as it is to fill a little one, if one knows how to do it, The 
world is quick to recognize the value of the man who knows some- 
thing better than anyone else. Every great teacher must be an 
authority in some field of learning. But authority rests upon knowl- 
edge, the knowledge of a specialist. Enthusiasm for intensive work 
along some particular line is the beginning of real scholarship. 
Scholarship alone, however, is not sufficient. To be a successful 
teacher, one must know how to select the essentials in any subject 
and present them clearly and simply. 

An important factor in the making of the inspiring teacher is 
culture, the training that develops the higher faculties, the sense of 
beauty, the imagination, and intellectual comprehension. Culture 
brings clearer vision and higher illumination. It enables one to 
appreciate some of the finest things that the human race has said, 
felt, and dene. In this connection, it is important to stress the value 
of wide reading. The formation of the reading habit is the beginning 
of culture. It is an essential characteristic of the successful teacher. 
It gives him a broader outlook and makes his teaching richer and 
more suggestive. 

Another characteristic of the inspiring teacher is originality. A 
person with an inquiring mind, one who does fresh thinking, stimu- 
lates others to think. The first essential of an educated man is the 
power to use his mind in solving problems, The educated person 
should have the ability to think clearly and to see all sides of a 
question. He should not only have the ability to see one thing clearly, 
but should also be able to see the relation between facts. The Ameri- 
can student depends too much on the intellectual middle man. No 
one is educated until he comes in contact with truth at first hand. 
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The discovery of truth is always stimulating. The teacher who has 
intellectual curiosity will not only find that his enthusiasm for his 
work is far greater, but that this enthusiasm is also shared by his 
students. The greatest and most inspiring teachers have been men 
and women of original mind. They have made frequent excursions 
into the unknown and they have brought back with them rich 
experiences that have stimulated their students to higher intellectual 
achievement. An able investigator attracts graduate students. The 
best students want to do work with that kind of a teacher. 

The great teacher is intensely human. He is not only passion-— 
ately fond of his own work, but his devotion to the interests of his 
students is equally great. He spares no time in trying to guide 
them to the best of his ability. He not only seeks to discover the 
minds capable of great attainment, but by sympathetic interest and 
helpful suggestions he tries to help the student to discover himself, 
to find out the work that he loves most. With most scholars, I fancy 
that the scholarly appetite was stirred first when they, came in contact 
with some inspiring teacher who gave them a vision of the possibili- 
ties of some line of study and also manifested an interest in their 
work. A suggestion with reference to good books, a word of friendly 
interest and encouragement, and above all, wise guidance along the — 
line of the student’s tastes and interests often serve to awaken a 
desire for scholarly achievement, It is possible for all of us to know 
our students well enough to discover something of their desires and 
tastes and to use the knowledge thus gained in an effort to create 
in them a real love for study. 

The personality of the teacher is a tremendous factor in stimu- 
lating the student to put forth his best effort. The thing we call 
personality is indefinable, but the student recognizes it when he sees 
it and he also feels its power. 


M. JoHNSTON 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


‘ 


BRIEF ARTICLES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


FRESH LAURELS FOR CONCHA ESPINA 


Concha Espina has recently been the recipient of notable honors. At a 
formal ovation in Santander last August she was named by the members of 
the town council, in solemn session assembled, favorite daughter of the city; 
a large plot of ground in front of the Bank of Santander was set apart and 
named the Concha Espina Park; and the foundation stone of a monument to 
be erected in commemoration of her works was laid. Queen Victoria Eugenia 
graced the occasion by her presence, and officially laid the foundation stone 
after it had been duly blessed by the Bishop. Her Majesty also announced that 
King Alfonso had conferred upon the authoress the Order of Maria Luisa. 
This Order carries with it the title of dama noble, making it proper to address 
her as excelentisima sefiora, thus elevating her to the rank of the nobility. The 
festivities in her honor at Santander lasted an entire day and night, delegates 
having been sent from all the learned societies of the Peninsula. 

The Hispanic Society of America rendered a valuable tribute by naming 
Concha Espina a corresponding member of that institution. This is considered 
of extreme importance, as it is an honor that has but rarely been conferred 
in Spain, having been bestowed only upon Menéndez Pelayo and a very few 
other Spanish authors, 

‘The design of the monument shows a statue of Concha Espina seated 
between two fountains. that drip streamlets of water into marble piscinas, 
rising from a marble pavement and surrounded on three sides by low walls. 
It is now being executed by the great Spanish sculptor, Victorio Macho. At a 
recent international exhibition of art in Venice, works by Victorio Macho were 
acquired by the Italian Government, and he received the personal congratula- 
tions of the King of Italy and of Premier Mussolini. It is hoped that the 
statue will be completed by August of this year, when it will be erected in 
the Concha Espina Park, and another homenaje will be tendered this truly 
favorite daughter of the city, which will make the one held in 1924 seem but 
a preliminary to the greater ovation. 

A general call has been issued, requesting tributes in her honor. A con- 
tribution to assist in defraying the cost of the monument and the expenses 
connected with the occasion would be welcome, and may be addressed directly 
to Sefiora Dofia Carmen de la Vega Montenegro, Comisién Organizadora del 
Homenaje a Concha Espina, at Santander, Spain, or to the publishers of her 
works, Editorial Renacimiento, San Marcos 42, Spain. The call is addressed 
to all friends of art and letters, and it would be a graceful tribute to a Spanish 
woman for members of Spanish classes in high schools and universities to 
join in an offering. Entertainments at which admission was charged might be 
arranged, or Spanish plays might be given, for this express purpose. The 
committee does not expect to be able to meet all costs connected with the 
homenaje by next August, therefore the contribution might be made, not 
necessarily during these spring months, but in the period of 1925 and 26. 
It was a woman of Spain who, through no small sacrifice on her part, opened 
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the way for the discovery of America. To make a return now by having the 
Spanish classes of the United States worthily represented at this ovation in 
honor of a Spanish woman of our day, who in her writings truthfully reveals 
Spain to us, would be akin to laying a flower on a shrine erected in com- 
memoration of all that is noblest and best in Spanish womanhood. The 
appeal which has been issued by the Organizing Committee bears the signa- 
tures of practically all of the well-known Spanish authors, university presi- 
dents, and patrons of letters of the Peninsula, and it contains the statement 
that “No habra ofrenda pobre si va acompafiada de cordialidad, de com- 
prehensién, de amor. Ninguna es bastante rica para corresponder a una 
emocion artistica.” 
Concha Espina hopes soon to make a visit to this country.. Before that, 
however, she may go to South America, as passage for her has been officially 
reserved in the first Zeppelin to leave Seville for Buenos Aires. She will be 
the chronicler of the voyage, and the sole passenger. Is she not a worthy 
compatriot of that Queen Isabella who accompanied her King on his campaign 
against the Moors, and who gave us America by her support to Columbus? 


FraNcEs DovuGLas 
Tucson, ARIZONA 


A COMMUNICATION 


To the Members of the American Association of Teackers of Spanish: 


You have.done me the honor—and it is a great honor—of electing me 
to honorary membership of your association. My first words must be of 
cordial and grateful acknowledgement. We are a small and scattered company 
over here of teachers and students of Spanish; you are a large and flourish- 
ing body. I have myself felt our isolation the more keenly during the last 
seven or eight years, for nearly all the workers in my special field of research 
during these years—the early nineteenth century—are in America, and I rarely 
have the good fortune to meet one of them. 

I hope, then, that my fellow-membership with you in the association may 
lead to many real friendships being formed between us, and that in return for 
this honor now shown to me I may be of use to more than a few of my co- 
workers through the organization which we have at Liverpool in our School 
of Spanish Studies. 

The school will be known to many by the name of my distinguished 
predecessor, Professor Fitzmaurice-Kelly, who directed it for seven years. Since 
the war, Spanish studies here, as elsewhere, have developed considerably. We 
have recently founded a quarterly review, the Bulletin of Spanish Studies 
(annual subscription $2.50, specimen copy 50 cents), which was noticed in the 
February number of Hispania. This, I hope, may be the means of establish- 
ing a closer connection between our two countries and Spain, since it makes 
a feature of describing contemporary life and literature in Madrid and the 
provincial Spanish capitals. I should like also to write about a series of 
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Spanish Texts and Studies which we have in contemplation, and about the 
Summer School of Spanish which we hold every summer in Spain, but I fear 
to take up too much space for a newcomer, so may I ask any who would like 
to hear more fully of these things to send us their names and addresses, when 
details shall be sent to them. 

I end, as I began, with an expression of gratitude for your kindness, and 
trust that from time to time I shall be allowed to get into touch with the 
association through the columns of Hispantra. 


E. 
UNIversity oF LIVERPOOL 


THE NEW JOURNAL LANGUAGE 


Language, volume I, number 1, the first number of the official organ of 
the newly organized LINGUISTIC SOCIETY OF AMERICA, has just 
appeared. The new linguistic society, organized in New York last Decem- 
ber (see Hispanta, March, 1925, page 132) with a membership of two hun- 
dred, has already a membership of over three hundred. The journal of the 
society, Language, is devoted to the publication of research studies in the field 
of linguistics in all its aspects, etymology, syntax, the psychology of language, 
versification, phonetics, semantics, etc., and has the unique distinction of being 
the only journal of this character in the United States. Aside from the regu- 
lar journal, Language, the society will also publish a series of monographs 
from time to time, thus providing a means for the publication of more com- 
plete and extensive studies and investigations in the various linguistic fields. 

Language, volume I, number 1, gives a list of the Foundation Members of 
the society, the officers of the society, the proceedings of the Organization 
Meeting with abstracts of the papers presented at that meeting, the constitu- 
tion of the new society, and a very interesting and convincing article by 
Professor Leonard Bloomfield of Ohio State University, Why a Linguistic 
Society? 


A. M. E. 


REGIONAL COMMITTEE ORGANIZATIONS OF THE MODERN 
FOREIGN LANGUAGE STUDY 


I. New EncLtanp (8) 


M. S. Brooks, Superintendent of Schools, Medford, Mass., Chairman. 
Miss Jane MacMartin, Hartford High School, Hartford, Ct. 

T. F. Taylor, New Haven High School, New Haven, Ct. 

Miss Annie Torrey, High School, Portland, Me. 

Miss Lula G. Adams, High School, Brookline, Mass. 

W.-M. May, Deputy Commissioner of Education, Brookline, Mass. 
A.C. Crowell, Brown University, Providence, R. 1. 

F. D. Carpenter, University of Vermont, Burlington, Vt. 
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Il. Muippte States (10) 


J. F. Mason, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y., Chairman. 

Miss Winifred J. Robinson, Dean of Women’s College, University of 
Delaware, Newark, Del. 

H. G. Doyle, George Washington University, Washington, D. C. 

F. S. Henry, Tome School, Port Deposit, Md. 

D. L. Buffum, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 

Miss Narka Ward, High School, Montclair, N. J. 

W.D. Head, The Nichols School, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Charles Holzwarth, West High School, Rochester, N. Y. 

W.H. Shelton, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Jacob Greenberg, Board of Education, New York City. 


Ill. Soutu (11) 


W.S. Barney, North Carolina College for Women, 
Greensboro, N. C., Chairman. 
G. E. Snavely, President Birmingham Southern College, Birmingham. Ala. 
E. V. Gage, State College for Women, Tallahassee, Fla. 
Miss Mattie Slaton, Girls’ High School, Atlanta, Ga. 
H. A. Major, State University, Baton Rouge, La. 
Miss Ruby Caulfield, Mississippi State College for Women, Columbus, Miss. 
O. L. Keith, University of South Carolina, Columbia, S. C. 
A. L. Roehm, George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. 
Miss Cherry Nottingham, Maury High School, Norfolk, Va. 
C.C. Spiker, University of West Virginia, Morgantown, W. Va. 
to be filled (Kentucky). 


IV. Nortw Centra (10) 


B. Q. Morgan, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis., Chairman. 

J. D. Fitz-Gerald, University of Illinois, Urbana, II. 

G. T. Flom, University of Illinois, Urbana, III. 

Miss Elizabeth L. Davis, Manual Training H. S., Indianapolis, Ind. 
C. E. Young, University of lowa, lowa City, Ia. 

Tobias Diekhoff, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Miss Lilly Lindquist, Supervisor of Modern Languages, Detroit, Mich. 
O. C. Burkhard, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Miss Dorsie Fisher, South High School, Columbus, Ohio. 

Mrs. Henriette Ashbrook, Walnut Hill H. S., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


V. West CentrRAL (7) 


Miss Lillian Dudley, Teachers’ College, Emporia, Kans., Chairman. 
Miss Myrtle E. Charles, Senior High School, Little Rock, Ark. 

E. F. Engel, University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kans. 

J. L. Deister, Junior College, Kansas City, Mo. 

Miss Alma Hosie, State Teachers’ College, Kearney, Neb. 
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kK. C. Kaufman, Central High School, Oaklahoma City, Okla. 
S. L. Pitcher, Soldan High School, St. Louis, Mo. 


VI. SoutHwest (7) 


Miss Lilia Mary Casis, University of Texas, Austin, Tex., Chairman, 
W.H. Clifford, 2301 South Columbine Street, Denver, Colo. 

F. O. Reed, University of Arizona, Tucson, Ariz. 

B. F. Chappelle, University of Nevada, Reno, Nev. 

Miss Laura Topham, East Texas Teachers’ College, Commerce, Tex. 
to be filled (New Mexico). 

to be filled (Utah). 


VII. NortHwest (8) 


E. O. Eckelman, University of Washington, Seattle, Wn., Chairman. 
Miss Mae Mathieu, University of Idaho, Moscow, Ida. 

.E. Thomas, State University, Missoula, Mont. 

. E. Haxo, University of North Dakota, University, N. D. 

*.M. Warrington, University of Oregon, Portland, Ore. 

M. Greene, University of South Dakota, Vermilion, S. D. 

{iss Margaret Fehr, North Central High School, Spokane, Wn. 
.C. Gebert, University of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyo. 


oz 


VIII. (6) 


George W. H. Shield, Los Angeles, Chairman. 

Clarence Paschall, University of California, Berkeley. 

G. B. Colburn, State Teachers’ College, Fresno. 

C. S. Williams, Hollywood High School, Hollywood. 

Miss Frances Murray, Technical High School, Oakland. 

Miss Lella Watson, High School and Junior College, Santa Ana. 


REGISTRATION IN FOREIGN LANGUAGES IN SENIOR 
HIGH SCHOOLS OF NEW YORK, MARCH 2, 1925 


Terms I II III IV VI VII VIII Total 


French 8,176 6,793 7,197 5,867 2,921 2,328 265 196 33,743 
German 1,987 1,481 954 860 350 248 22 9 5,911 


Greek 36 42 31 28 7 12 
Italian 366 274 183 164 95 39 26 1,147 
Latin 6,974 5,763 4,867 4108 2,357 2,002 291 353 26,715 


Spanish 9,657 7,055 5,046 3942 1,683 1,592 207 181 29,363 


27,196 21,408 18,278 14,969 7,413 6221 811 739 97,035 


“Grand Total Modern 70,164 
Grand Total Ancient Languages..................... 26,871 
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NOTES AND NEWS 
THE LOCAL CHAPTERS 


Tue New York Cuapter. The New York Chapter of the American 
Association of Teachers of Spanish held its regular monthly meeting in Earl 
Hall, Columbia University, on Saturday, February 14th, at 10:15 a.m., with the 
president in the chair. 

An interesting financial statement was rendered by the Treasurer, showing 
a considerable number of the members already paid up, but the rest were 
urged to make prompt payment, so that all obligations may be more success- 
fully met by the Chapter. It is hoped that the Annual Entertainment will have 
the support it merits, and that the treasury may be amply replenished. The 
president announced that already committees are working splendidly for the 
success of that event. In connection with the treasurer’s report, it was sug- 
gested that the annual dues for members be raised to three dollars in the 
future, in order that the Chapter might better meet the demands made upon it. 
The matter will come up for vote at a later date. 

The award of medals in the high schools of the Greater City has been 
thriving, and it has been necessary for the Chapter to lay in new stock. The 
award of certificates is also indicative of revived interest, among those who 
are teaching Spanish. There is yet a long road to travel to regain a proper 
activity in this work. 

Mr. Berkowitz urged that the Chapter write requests to the broadcasting 
stations asking that occasional programs in Spanish be offered. The dearth in 
this field is indicative of insufficient propaganda on the part of those of us 
who know the real merits of the language we teach, and it seems highly 
desirable that this department for the dissemination of culture be opened up 
to Spanish. The idea was thought a good one, but no action was taken at 
this time. 

Various announcements of local interest were made, and then Mr. Wilkins 
gave a brief talk in which he stated that the German Society has but recently 
sent out 40,000 letters representing a cost of approximately a thousand 
dollars, for the purpose of putting that language back on the same footing it 
held before the war. This is a local action that the Chapter should take as a 
challenge. Do we believe in the language we teach? 

A Gran Baile Hispano Americano is planned for the date of May 9th, at 
the International House on- Riverside Drive. There will be an excellent 
program by the best of artists, and a fine orchestra for social dancing after 
the program. Interest seems to be keen in this event, and the support of 
every member was urged. Admission will be one dollar, and the event is 
open to all, whether students or teachers of Spanish, or friends. 

The April meeting has been changed from the 11th to the 4th, to escape 
the spring vacation, but it will be held in Earl Hall as arranged, at 10:15 a.m. 

A very interesting and cordial invitation was next extended to any of 
the members who have planned to see Mexico some day, to go to the fifth 
annual summer session of the University of Mexico this coming summer. 
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Mrs. Concha Romero de James, who spoke, is the official representative of 
the Departamento de Educacién of Mexico, and she has held various positions 
of responsibility in the United States. Her sound judgment and charming 
manner inspired quite a desire in those present to take prompt advantage of 
the opportunities she made so enticing. ; Ay, quién pudiera! 

The best and most important event of the morning was the splendid 
address given by el Sefior Julio Mercado, former president of the New York 
Chapter, teacher, and poet of note. Mr. Mercado gave his personal observa- 
tions and studies of some of the most prominent of Spanish painters, centering 
his remarks around a comparative criticism of Velazquez, el Greco, Goya, and 
Murillo. He detailed an observation of the treatment of subject, composition, 
color study, the manner of expressing form, and the sentiment or feeling 
expressed by each. He said that in his opinion the painters of Spain were 
most clearly distinguished from others by the dramatic quality of their work, 
and the superb realism or frankness they depict. Velazquez was the classical 
painter; el Greco best depicted the spirit of his time; Goya, he said, was most 
cynical, as reflecting his personal life and philosophy, and Murillo was the 
painter of youth, innocence, candor, and tenderness, though often accused 
of being too sentimental. The discussion of illustrative paintings of each of 
these great men made the lecture a most pleasing and informational one. Mr. 
Mercado upheld most enthusiastically the high opinion already held of him in 
this Chapter. 

March meeting. Nearly one hundred enthusiastic members and friends of 
the New York Chapter were present at a reunion at Adelphi College on the 
morning of March 14th. 

The occasion was a Spanish rally which included a delightful program of 
short addresses and music given by members and talented students of the 
Spanish Department of Adelphi. The day began with a lively social hour held 
in Class Hall, which was artistically decorated with Spanish flags and hung 
with a number of large, gay bullfight posters, and an interesting exhibit of 
mounted photographs of Spanish scenes. The latter were a contribution to 
the affair br Mr. Robert Williams, instructor of Spanish at Columbia Uni- 
versity, whose Saturday classes prevented his taking a personal part on the 
program, but who was present in spirit and in the pictures taken while in 
Spain the past summer as joint director with Sefor D. Joaquin Ortega of the 
party of visiting teachers of Spanish under El Instituto de las Espafias. 

During the business session reports of the plans for the presentation of an 
entertainment for the high school pupils of the Spanish departments in the 
Greater City, to be held on Saturday, March 28th, at Washington Irving High 
School in the afternoon and evening were read, and the Chapter hopes for a 
record attendance. It was announced that Doubleday, Page & Co., editors of 
El Eco, had contributed a gift of eight dollars toward defraying the expenses 
of the entertainment and the Chapter voted thanks to the donors. Ginn & Co. 
have also contributed free copies of Morley’s Spanish Humor in Story and 
essay to those pupils taking part in the playlet by Los Quinteros, which will 
he one of the numbers of the entertainment. 
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Sincere disappointment was felt at the announcement that Dr. Peter Gold- 
smith, who is recovering from a severe illness, has been obliged to cancel all 
his spring lecture engagements and cannot meet with the members on April 
4th as announced. 

The resident members of the Hispanic Group of International House, 
Columbia University, have accepted the invitation of the Chapter to be the 
guests of honor at the Gran Baile Hispanoamericano which is to be given 
on May 9th at the International House auditorium, and they will attend in 
the national costume of their respective countries. 

The membership drive committee reported, and several new names have 
been added to the active roll recently. Adelante! The business session con- 
cluded, the president, Miss Haymaker, presented the following program: 

Miss Carmen Garcia of Flushing High School won warm-hearted applause 
from the audience with her witty and charming depiction of her comical ex- 
periences during her trip to Spain with the Instituto last summer. Miss 
Helen B. Collins, whose experience as a teacher of English in Spain for many 
months added interest to her discussion, read an instructive paper which dealt 
with personal impressions of the country and also a faithful appraisement of 
the individual character of the people of Spain. America, she affirmed, sur- 
passes in many things, but Spain at least in one—there is always more time 
there than anywhere else in the world; always time to explain courteously 
to the inquiring traveler or foreigner anything that arouses his interest or his 
curiosity. Miss Elena Klasky of Wadleigh High School left the usual beaten 
path of the tourist and carried her audience into some of the bypaths of 
Spain; those charming little villages where the garb, the language, and the 
customs of the people hark back to the Golden Era and beyond, and where 
the soul of Spain that inspired the pen of such writers as Galdds still en- 
trances the occasional visitor. This talk was illustrated with pictures and rare 
costumes and a letter recently received from one of the characters she 
described. The chief descriptions were of Candelario and Alberja, whose tra- 
ditions and customs were discussed briefly. 

A quartette of Adelphi students, led by Miss Phyllis Cohen, sang a number 
of Spanish songs, and piano selections were rendered by Miss Sylvia Frey, 
Matilda Leipnicker, and Frances Pehl. At the conclusion of the program an 
open meeting was held for a short time in order that all might enjoy 
the many photographs of Spain. All then adjourned to the college Refectory, 
where a delicious lunch was served by the students of Adelphi. The room 
was decorated with the flags of Spanish nations and the color scheme of the 
luncheon was carried out in these colors also. All the guests were seated at 
one table, which was presided over by the president of the Chapter, Miss 
Haymaker, and the speakers of the day occupied places of honor beside her. 
It was an especial honor and pleasure to the members to welcome among them 
Padre Cubi, a distinguished educator of southern Spain, who because of his 
remarkable personality and benign manner soon became the center of attrac- 
tion, engaging one group after another in interesting and animated conversation. 
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April meeting. After the reading of the minutes preliminary reports were 
read of the activities of the various committees working for the annual enter- 
tainment. A motion to the effect that the secretary of the Chapter be in- 
structed to send a letter to Governor Smith at Albany urging him to sign the 
Ricco salary increase bill, was passed. It was voted to double the award of 
three dollars for the best poster in the Interhighschool Poster Contest for 
the entertainment and to divide the awards equally among the three schools 
that tied for first place, viz., De Witt Clinton, Erasmus Hall, and Richmond 
Hill high schools. 

Padre Cubi, the Sevillian educator, addressed the members. His topic was 
pedagogical and he spoke at length of the methods of Padre Manjon and the 
extensive system established by the latter in his “Escuelas de Ave Maria” of 
Seville. 

To illustrate the reaction against the old-time methods of “rod and rule,” 
Padre Cubi explained a method, the primary basis of which is love for the 
child; where educating spells elevating in its truest sense and where the teacher 
replaces the parents during school hours. Learning becomes so facile and 
pleasant that practically the only punishment ever used is to deprive the child 
from attending school. 

Knowledge is acquired in the beginning through play. An appeal is made 
to all the senses and substantial rewards are given for excellence in effort and 
learning. All knowledge is classified and taught objectively by means of 
games; the experience of the child is enriched by the multiple sense appeal 
and stress is laid on interest, retention and reéxpression. Geography, history, 
politics, and other subjects are taught by topographical illustrations on a large 
scale and by games carried on in the open air. The secrets of interest and 
retention seem to lie in the intimate nearness of the person to the thing or fact 
to be acquired. The child is taught to personify what is to be learned. In 
reading, they first become letters and are placarded first with one and then 
with another of the letters until the alphabet is learned. Games uniting these 
letters, spelling their own names, those of their parents, brothers, etc., are 
used. Writing follows. This is also a game of interest. History is taught 
from its inception in pageant form, personified and acted out on a large play- 
ground by pupils who represent the races and their conflicts. By personified 
numbers the metric system and the principles of arithmetic are taught; geog- 
raphy is instilled by means of grounds laid out with ponds, rivers, hills, lakes, 
ete., which help to fix these forms indelibly in the pupil’s mind. 

After the age of fourteen the pupils receive practical vocational training 
of all kinds as well as instruction in play forms. Industry and thrift are incul- 
cated and, by emphasizing virtue throughout the school career and teaching 
constant devotion to high ideals, the “escuelas manjonianas” attempt to pro- 
duce a fully developed citizen and, as Padre Cubi declared, a la edad de 
dieciocho atios salen sabiéndolo todo. Thus with a teaching force two 
thousand strong, of men and women who devote themselves wholly to instruc- 
tion, the sistema manjoniana de Sevilla continues to carry on a noble work in 
the evolution of a better citizenship, fitting sturdy young folk who have learned 
the blessed art of working and enjoying themselves at one and the same time. 
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In a brief commentary on life in this country he approved strongly of 
the American education of girls; said they were superior to the boys as he 
had found them at present and that they were destined to supremacy over 
men unless the latter bestirred themselves. He deplored the great lack of 
religious instruction in this land as evidenced by the schools in New York City, 
and regarded it as a serious menace to the country. Padre Cubi made an 
ardent appeal to the Association to bring all the influence possible to bear 
upon the expurgation from our history texts of the black falsehoods and the 
misstatements and errors regarding Spain and Spain’s life and contributions 
to our history. He promised to make an effort to secure state intervention or 
appeal in this matter by recourse to the King of Spain upon his return to his 
native land. Padre Cubi is an eloquent speaker, a man imbued with sincere 
purpose and high ideals. He held his audience with rare power and his learn- 
ing, as well as his benign and gentle manner and sparkling humor, made his 
treatment of his subject most delightful. It was an honor to welcome him in 
our midst, and we listened to him with genuine pleasure. 


Cuicaco CHapter. At the closing banquet of the year the members of the 
Chicago Chapter of the A. A. T. S. enjoyed the following program: 

1. Razones politicas, econdmicas, hist6ricas y culturales para el estudio 
del Espaiol, por Sefor Juan Meana, Vice-Consul de Espajia. 

2. Atractivos que tiene Méjico para el Estudiante de Espafiol, Sefior 
Eduardo Diaz, teacher of Spanish. 

3. Ambiente Espafiol en la Sala de Clase, Dr. Leén De Alarid. 

The following officers have been elected for the coming year: President, 
Mrs. Augusta L. Wines, Englewood High School; secretary, Miss Josephine 
Korten, Englewood High School. 

ARIZONA CHAPTER. A very pleasant evening was enjoyed by the resident 
members of the Arizona Chapter of the A. A. T. S. on Friday, April 17th, at 
Peggy’s Tea Room. An informal dinner attended by the professors, instruc- 
tors, and teachers of Spanish was followed by a short program, during which 
Miss Anita C. Post of the University of Arizona sang several old Spanish 
songs, and Miss Thelma Ochoa of the Tucson High School appeared in a 
number wearing her grandmother’s wedding gown and danced to a poem re- 


cited by Miss Mercedes Robles, also a member of the faculty of the Tucson 
High School. 


Los ANGELES CHAPTER. The matter of the La Prensa Prize Contest has 
been brought to the attention of the pupils in the secondary schools of the 
region and is most heartily endorsed by everyone. As the preparation is a 
matter of individual effort, no one knows just how many are working on the 
themes. A list of the essay titles has been sent to every teacher in the Chapter 
with an urgent appeal to make the contest a real part of the educational 


program. It is also quite likely that a number of the teachers will take part 
in the contest under Group V. 


Cotumsus (Ohio) CHaApter. On Saturday, January 24th, this Chapter held 


a luncheon in the Faculty Club at Ohio State University. A business session 
and program followed the luncheon. After the reading of the minutes the 
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president, Professor W. S. Hendrix, announced two lectures to be given in 
February at Ohio State University by Professor Federico de Onis of Columbia 
University. The broadcasting of lectures by Professor Anibal and Professor 
Whatley of the Spanish Department of the Ohio University on February 4th 
and March 4th respectively was brought to the attention of those present. 
The subject of Professor Anibal’s lecture was “Spanish Literature,” and 
Professor Whatley will speak on “Cervantes.” The President then announced 
that the annual meeting of the A. A. T. S. was to be held in Columbus in 1925, 
A paper read by Miss Dorothy Porter entitled, “La Filosofia de Espaiia” 
concluded the meeting. 


[San Joaguin Cuapter. The first meeting of the San Joaquin Chapter of 
the American Association of Teachers of Spanish took place the 24th of 
November, 1924. The meeting took the form of a banquet at the Hotel Fresno, 
and around the table sat twenty-six teachers of Spanish, having as a guest of 
honor Professor Aurelio M. Espinosa of Stanford University. 

During the banquet a pupil of the Fresno High School, Truman Hutton, 
played on his violin some Spanish selections. After the banquet Professor 
Waterman of the Fresno State College sang some Spanish songs. Then the 
president, G. B. Colburn, called the meeting to order and, after the regular 
business transaction, introduced the speaker of the evening, Professor Espinosa. 
The title of his speech was, “El teatro espafiol de la Espafia de hoy.” Professor 
Espinosa spoke of the work of various modern authors like Pérez Galdos, 
Martinez Sierra, Jacinto Benevente, and Marquina. 

The second meeting of the San Joaquin Chapter of the American Associ- 
ation of Teachers of Spanish took place the 24th of January, 1925, in the 
Tulare High School in Tulare County. Some of the Spanish students of the 
three high schools, Tulare, Dinuba, and Orosi, took part in the program. 
Tulare played “Los Castillos de Terresnobles.” Dinuba played “El Criado 
Astuto,” and sang “America,” “Serenata de Pierrot,” “Hilo Verde,’ “Me Gus- 
tan Todas.” Orosi sang “El Doble Robo” and the “Mufieca.” 

The program was followed by a business meeting. It was moved that in 
the following meetings one should include as part of the program a report and 
discussion on some Spanish books or articles of Spanish magazines. The 
motion was seconded and it was suggested that for the following meeting the 
report be on the novel of Blasco Ibafiez’s “La Reina Calafia.” The chapter 
accepted the invitation from the teachers of Bakersfield and it was decided 
that the March meeting would take place in Bakersfield. At the close of the 
meeting the teachers from Tulare County served refreshments to the members 
who came from other counties. 

The third meeting of the San Joaquin Chapter of the American Associ- 
ation of Teachers of Spanish took place in Bakersfield the 21st of March, 1925. 

The meeting was opened with a luncheon at the Hotel Tegeler. During 
the luncheon Miss Alma Forker, music teacher in the Bakersfield schools, 
accompanied by her sister, Miss Isabel Forker, head of the Spanish depart- 
ment in the Bakersfield Junior College, sang four beautiful Spanish songs. 
Two pupils from the Bakersfield High School danced the Argentine Tango 
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in Spanish costumes. Miss Ruth L. Rhodes, Spanish teacher in the Bakersfield 
High School, gave us a report on the novel, “La Reina Calafia,” by Blasco 
Ibanez. 

It was decided that the last meeting of the school year 1924-25 would take 
place in Fresno the second Saturday in May. 


Penazzt Eames, Secretary] 


GENERAL EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


Professor John D. Fitz-Gerald, our delegate to the National Federation of 
Modern Language Teachers, attended the Annual Meeting of the Federation 
held at Columbia University during the Holidays and was elected President 
of the Federation for the coming year. 


Our readers will no doubt be interested to hear of what promises to be 
the first Diccionario de Americanismos that has ever been published. The 
author of this work is the noted Porto Rican writer, Augusto Malarat, among 
whose other works may be cited Diccionario de Provincialismos de Puerto 
Rico (San Juan, 1917), Desarrollo del derecho escrito en Puerto Rico (San 
Juan, 1908), and several short biographies of noted Porto Rican authors 
(Salvador Brau, Francisco Gonzalo Marin, Manuel Fernandez Juncos, etc.). 

This Diccionario de Americanismos, con un Indice cientifico de Fauna y 
I'lora, is being published privately, in mimeograph form, and the edition will 
consist of a limited number of copies, the price of each copy, $5.00. Copies 
may be procured from Mrs. Blanca Malariat, care of Registrar of Deeds, 
Mayagiiez, Porto Rico. 


Miss Sylvia M. Vollmer, who held an international fellowship for study 
at the University of Toulouse, France, for the year 1923-24, has returned to 
her position as Professor of ‘Romance Languages and Head of the Department 
of Modern Languages at the Junior College, El Paso, Texas. 


There has been a Spanish Club at Wilson College for several years. Its 
aim has been to foster a deep interest in Spain and the Spanish people 
through a study of the literature, customs, and ideals of the country. Each 
year the membership has grown, so that, now, there are about thirty members 
in the club. These members are chosen, from the Spanish department, for their 
scholarship and their interest in Spanish. The club has regular meetings for 
study and discussion, and, each year, gives a play which is open to the 
college. Its president, this year, is Miss Beatrice Kelly of Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


The teachers of French and Spanish in the Los Angeles School System 
held a very interesting tournament, or series of contests, this year. Two 
contestants were entered in each of the languages and in each one of the four 
years, two pupils in each series being sent in from each school to take part 
in the tournament. There were many entries and the examinations were 
conducted in a most impartial manner. Later a very interesting program 
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was given at which prizes were awarded. The whole scheme was well carried 
out and has been a great stimulus to the work in the Modern Language 
Department of the Secondary Schools. 

Quite a number of medals were awarded for excellence in Spanish study 
by teachers belonging to the Chapter to members of the midwinter graduating 
classes. The Chapter heartily endorses this plan and probably at the end of 
the school year the number of medals awarded will be greatly increased. 
It is hoped that all names of pupils who receive this award will be sent to 
Mrs. Bogan, Box 1314, Tucson, Arizona, for publication in Hispanta before 
the end of the year. 

Leo Jacobson, at present a pupil in the Santa Monica High School, was 
awarded the medal of the A. A. T. S. last year while attending the Gallup, 
New Mexico, High School, for excellence in Spanish. 

It will be recalled that Professor John D. Fitz-Gerald was Visiting 
Professor to Spain in the years 1922-23 and that he lectured on American 
Literature in the Centro de Estudios Histéricos and the Universidad Central 
at Madrid. Those lectures were published by the University of Madrid at its 
own expense, and the volume has just appeared from the press under the title, 
Apuntes sobre la Literatura Americana, 


Word has just been received from Dr. Homeris Seris, in Dijon, France, 
of the new honors accorded an honorary member of the A. A. T. S., Sefior 
Don Ramon Menéndez Pidal, Presidente del Centro de Estudios Histéricos 
de Madrid. On the 29th of November, 1924, at the Sorbonne, Paris, the 
diploma and degree of Doctor honoris causa was conferred upon Sefior 
Menéndez Pidal. The Dean of the Faculty of Letters, M. Brunot, read the 
panegyric, and the Rector, M. Appell, invested Sefior Pidal with the degree. 
The Spanish ambassador attended the ceremony. That evening a banquet in 
honor of the distinguished scholar was given at the Sorbonne. The previous 
day, the professor of Spanish Literature, M. Martinenche, gave a luncheon 
in honor of Menéndez Pidal. Dr. Homero Séris, President of El Instituto de 
Las Espafias and a member of the A. A. T. S., was invited and attended 
these functions as a representative of these societies. Sefior Menéndez Pidal 
was accompanied on this occasion by Sefior Don Américo Castro who delivered 
two lectures on Cervantes while in Paris. 


Mr. John Armstrong Sellards, formerly instructor in French at Stanford 


University, has been recently named Director of the Summer Session at 
Stanford. 


Mr. Lawrence A. Wilkins will teach in the Summer Session of the Uni- 
versity of Southern California. He will give three courses: (1) Spanish 


Civilization, (2) Problems in Modern Spanish Grammar, (3) Methods in 
Teaching Spanish. 


The Graduate Spanish Club of Columbia University held its second meet- 
ing in Room 500, Philosophy Hall, on Wednesday, April 1st, at 8 p.m. Mr. 
D. F. Ratcliff spoke on the Venezuelan novel which he characterized as 
another “Madame Bovary.” Mr. R. H. Williams read a paper on the earlier 
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continuation of the Lazarillo de Tormes and its authorship. Discussion of the 
papers followed, and it is hoped that students interested in the literature of 
Spain and South America will attend these meetings. News items and bits 
of information concerning political developments, books, reviews of books 
and periodicals are specially desired. These meetings are open to members of 
the Instituto de las Espafias and all graduate students and all other persons 
interested in the literature of Spain and Spanish America, and a cordial invi- 
tation to attend these meetings is extended to all. 


Dr. Roy M. Peterson, professor of Spanish and Italian at the University 
of Maine, has assumed the duties of editor of the journal published by the 
national honor society of Phi Kappa Phi. 


Miss Josephine Vierling has been awarded the medal of the A. A. T. S. 
for excellence in Spanish, two years’ course. Miss Vierling is a member of 
the Spanish class in a private school in Chicago, Illinois. 


C. Scott Williams is again conducting a party to Mexico City for the 
Summer Session of the Universidad Nacional of that city. Mr. Williams is 
this year a member of the teaching staff of the summer session, and we are 
sure that this will in no wise interfere with his most excellent services as 
guide, lecturer, and friend of the teachers in his party as well as chaperon 
and counsellor for those who may be there but who are not fortunate enough 
to be members of his party. 


“La Esfera” (Madrid) for March 28th contains a complete Spanish trans- 
lation of an article by Professor Henry Grattan Doyle of George Washington 
University on “The Black Legend of Spain,’ which appeared in the New 
York Times of January 30th and in the Journal of Education of February 12th. 


On March 28th at Washington Irving High School the New York Chapter 
gave its annual entertainment, an inter-high school program. This was in 
accordance with the plan initiated last year by our ex-president, Mr. M. J. 
Andrade, and consisted in a variety of numbers contributed by the students of 
Spanish in the city schools. 

Miss Ruth A. Bahret directed the program in an exceptionally able and 
efficient manner. The numbers consisted of Spanish songs, drills, and dances 
with music furnished by the orchestras of the Newton and the Thomas Jeffer- 
son high schools. An attractive feature of the occasion was the poster con- 
test in which twelve schools were represented with handsome art posters. 
The first prize was a tie between Erasmus Hall, De Witt Clinton, and Rich- 
mond Hill high schools. 


Puese M. BocGaAn 


Tucson HicgH ScHOooL 
Tucson, ARIZONA 


REVIEWS 


Spanish Grail Fragments. El Libro de Josep Abarimatia. La Estoria de 
Merlin. Langarote. Edited from the unique manuscript by Karl Pietsch. 
Vol. I: Texts. The University of Chicago Press, Chicago, Illinois, 1924. 
Volume I, which is the object of the following remarks contains the old 

Spanish texts (MS 2-G-5 of the king’s private library, Madrid, written in the 

year 1469 by Petrus Ortiz), pages 1-89, a study of the language of the texts, 

and a discussion on the relations between the Spanish and Portuguese Grail- 
cycles. 

Volume II which is to appear in the near future will contain a complete 
commentary on the old Spanish texts. According to the announcement it will 
be a scholarly investigation of the language of the Grail fragments and will 
be a valuable contribution to historical Spanish grammar. 

It is perhaps unnecessary to state here that Professor Karl Pietsch is one 
of the most eminent of living Hispanists. His presence at the University of 
Chicago has put that university in the very front rank among the universities 
of the country where graduate studies in Spanish are pursued. His retirement 
from active teaching this year will be a loss for Spanish scholarship, insofar 
as active graduate instruction is concerned, that will be almost impossible to 
replace. 

To the Spanish Grail Fragments Professor Pietsch has devoted many 
years of the most painstaking labor. A critical review of his work requires a 
knowledge of the materials almost as thorough as that of Professor Pietsch 
himself. To such a knowledge the present reviewer does not aspire. The 
following notes, therefore, are only a very brief and cursory notice of the 
first volume. 

In general the reviewer shares the opinion of Professor Morley 
(Hispania, March, 1925, pages 140-141), namely, that in the case of old 
manuscripts, some faulty, many in handwriting that is difficult to interpret and 
where opinions may vary about the correct readings, it would be perhaps best 
to publish only photographic copies for the use of scholars. This would cer- 
tainly be best in cases where we are dealing with the original and authentic 
manuscript of any monument. Since such manuscripts are aves casi nunca 
vistas, however, manuscript interpretation becomes at once necessary when 
one handles old manuscripts for editing. 

The matter becomes much more important in the case of an editor who 
starts to edit old Spanish texts with preconceived theories. Old Spanish poetic 
texts have been edited, for example, with the theory that synalepha did not 
exist in old Spanish, and the results have been most unfortunate. The editor 
of an old text cannot begin his labors with any theory. In a language like 
Spanish where even those that boasted that they counted the syllables could 
not actually adhere to their boast in composing verse, why should a modern 
editor have the privilege of putting in the missing syllables? And how much 


science is there in a method that rejects a whole verse because it allows 
synalepha ? 
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Professor Pietsch is too keen a scholar to allow himself to be ensnared 
in, such quicksands. His work is primarily one of linguistic and literary inter- 
pretation. The text he reproduces as best he can, editing of course when he 
considers it necessary. But the editing he does he takes up for discussion. 
The linguistic problems that the Spanish Grail Fragments bring up are the 
very problems he deals with. A careful examination and study of every 
debatable form, a scholarly interpretation of the faults of the copies he has 
before him, a detailed comparison of the various related manuscripts and pub- 
lished texts that reproduce the same legends in French, Portuguese, and other 
languages—these are the problems with which Professor Pietsch deals. And 
all this is an entirely different procedure. It is an entirely different method. 
And with this procedure and with this method we have certainly no fault 
to find. 

The texts seem to be very accurately reproduced. It is fortunate that the 
printing is so clear and attractive. We have here old Spanish texts that the 
Spanish scholar will read with pleasure and profit. For literary studies the 
texts alone have a very great value, especially for comparative studies. The 
purely comparative side of the Spanish Grail Fragments as literature and as 
folklore, however, does not seem to be the chief interest of the editor. He is 
first of all a grammarian and a lexicologist, and his investigations into the 
language of the Spanish Grail Fragments have settled very definitely certain 
linguistic problems and have also given us very important evidence with respect 
to the relation between the Spanish and Portuguese Grail-cycles. 

The unity of the Spanish Grail-cycle seems to have been definitely estab- 
lished. The remarks of Professor Pietsch on pages XIX—XXII leave no doubt 
in the reviewer's mind about this matter. It really does not matter whether 
Joannes Bivas is a real or a fictitious name. The presence of the name in the 
Josep as well as in the Demanda are very definite evidence for the unity of the 
Spanish cycle. 

Professor Pietsch raises again the question of the priority of the Spanish 
over the Portuguese cycle. The evidence thus far brought forth, especially 
the linguistic evidence, and this is of the greatest weight here, is certainly in 
favor of the priority of the Spanish cycle, although such a great authority as 
dofia Carolina Michaelis de Vasconcellos is of the contrary opinion. Professor 
Pietsch is inclined to believe in the Spanish priority of the Spanish cycle. 
Having once established the certainty of the mixed language of the original, 
it is futile to present as an argument in favor of the Portuguese priority the 
presence of so-called Portuguese elements in the Spanish texts. 

The evidence for the contention that the original Spanish versions were 
written in a mixed language, Castilian with a strong infusion of Portuguese- 
Galician and Leonese elements,’ was first brought forth in the linguistic studies 


‘There is a very important difference between the mixed language, Castilian with 
Galician-Portuguese and Leonese elements, of the Spanish Grail Fragments, as found in 
the 1469 texts, and the really old texts of Elena, Alfonso XI, etc., that first suggested to 
Menéndez Pidal the idea of a mixed language. The former is a modernized text, and does 
not present the really mixed language of the original. But nevertheless the difference is 
remarkable. Among the most important points of divergence is the lack of diphthongiza- 
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published in Modern Philology, XIII, 369 and 625. Further evidence is given 
in XXIII-XXXVII of Volume I now under discussion. It was the fact that 
traces of this mixed language appear not only in O but also in G and even in 
D, which is given as additional evidence in favor of the unity of the Spanish 
cycle. 

The problem of the original text or texts of the Grail legends that first 
reached Spain is far more difficult to settle. The supposed translation from the 
French seems fairly certain. Professor Pietsch fixes the date of the translation 
(from the French) of the first part of the Spanish cycle at about 1313. 

A detailed discussion of the phonetic and lexicological problems discussed 
by Pietsch on pages XXIII-XXXVII of Volume I and in Modern Philology 
XIII, 65-74 and 129-150 is beyond the province of this brief notice. Some of 
the materials are of the greatest importance and interest. The verb esmorecer 
still lives in modern Spanish dialectology. 

The work of Professor Pietsch above discussed is epoch-making in the 
history of Spanish studies in America. We await the second volume with the 
greatest possible interest. 


M. Espinosa 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


Divagazioni erudite, by Arturo Farinelli, Fratelli Bocca, Editori, Turin, Italy, 

1925. VIII + 478 pp. 

These studies are a collection of essays and reviews published at various 
times in Italian journals by the Italian Hispanist, Professor Farinelli, hon- 
orary member of our association. They are divided into four general cap- 
tions: England and Italy during the Renaissance, Latin poetry of German 
humanists, Spain in Italian life during the Renaissance, and the opinion of 
Spaniards concerning Germans from their earliest contacts to the period of 
romanticism. The third of these topics was discussed originally in criticism 
of Croce’s La Spagna nella vita italiana, and was utilized by him in the second 
edition of his book. Professor Farinelli promises to continue his investiga- 
tions to be published under the title of Jtalia e Spagna. Dall’ Eta Media al 
Leopardi. Farinelli’s books, being the products of patient, tireless research, 
are perfect mines of facts. No first-class library can afford to be without 
stimulating and original books. 


American Relations with Mexico, by Launa M. Smith, Harlow Publishing Co., 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 1924. 249 pp. 
This is an excellent book, though its title is slightly misleading, since it 
deals only with the years 1910 to 1920 approximately. Besides its informative 
value, the book contains a lesson for future presidents of the United States. 


tion in the XIIth and XIIIth century texts written in the mixed language, while in the 
Spanish Grail Fragments the diphthongization is really absolute. In these the language 
is Castilian. There is also a remarkable absence of the Leonese elements that are rather 
dominant in the older texts. Can it be that the original Spanish Grail Fragments, written 
in a mixed language, have been almost completely castilianized by scribes? 
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The author clings to sober fact with ample documentation from the Con- 
gressional Record and other governmental publications, both American and 
Mexican. He has consulted also other books on this period of which he gives 
a bibliography. In consequence, the reader comes constantly on facts that 
make him wonder how it is possible for the United States Government to be 
so inept or stupid. For example, in discussing the smuggling of arms from 
the United States into Mexico during Taft’s administration, the author says: 
“If one will go to the trouble to examine the court records of the border 
towns, he will find that there was scarcely a day which did not bring forth its 
smuggler. Although many smugglers were intercepted, few were convicted on 
account of a law of the United States which defined a military expedition as 
being composed of at least three persons.” 

Mr. Smith’s book is especially good when it deals with the rule of Huerta. 
The question of Huerta presented a most thorny problem to President Wilson 
at the very outset of his first administration, doubly difficult to a man ignorant 
of Spanish and Spanish-American characteristics. And President Wilson sent 
to Mexico Mr. John Lind, ex-governor of Minnesota, equally ignorant of 
Spanish, to act as his personal representative. Poor John Lind! His face, as 
it looks out from the photograph reproduced in Mr. Smith’s book, looks like 
that of a stranger in a foreign land wholly unable to cope with those smiling 
Mexicans beside him. As for the diplomatic notes from Sefior Gamboa, Min- 
ister for Foreign Affairs, “Lind was at a loss in answering,” says Mr. Smith. 
This is a conclusion which is plain from the narrative. 

Moreover, the whole lesson of the book is the need of more Spanish in the 
schools of the United States. More Spanish means a better understanding of 
all our neighbors on this continent, with better diplomatic relations between 
governments, due to an enlightened public opinion. When Spanish is more 
widely studied than at present, the policy of sending politicians on diplomatic 
missions will not be quite so harmful, because the chances will favor the possi- 
bility that some of them have at least a high school knowledge of Spanish. 


Compendio de Historia hispanoamericana, edited by Roy Temple House and 
Carlos Castillo, Scott, Foresman & Co., Chicago, 1925. 240 pp. text, 65 
vocabulary. 


This is an abridged version of a book by Carlos Navarro y Lamarca, 
formerly professor in the Colegio Nacional of Buenos Aires. It deals with 
the revolutions in the different Spanish-American countries and their estab- 
lishment into independent republics. The editors have provided footnotes ex- 
planatory of persons and places mentioned in the text. In addition they supply 
a cuestionario for those who might care to use the book as a reader, 


Dictados avanzados and Cuentos y Cartas, Gregg and Co., 42 pp. and 48 pp. 

To those teachers interested in Spanish shorthand this pair of booklets will 
come as a boon. The first contains a number of short selections from such 
standard Spanish authors as Pardo Bazan and Concha Espina as well as a few 
anecdotes and eight Spanish business letters. The extracts are printed with 
indications of each block of twenty words to facilitate dictation. The second 
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booklet contains the same selections in the Gregg system of stenographic script. 
Similar titles would have demonstrated this fact, probably, to the advantage of 
the publishers. 


Tres Ensayos, by Alfredo S. Clulow, Montevideo, 1924. 45 pp. 


The author of these essays is a young Uruguayan who is becoming known 
in Montevideo as an earnest student of American literature. The essays deal 
briefly and pointedly with the novel in Spanish America, particularly as repre- 
sented by some recent works of the Chilean Eduardo Barrios. The author pleads 
for a broader outlook among Spanish Americans. The citizens of Argentina 
should not, he thinks, scorn a work of art produced in Chile, simply because it 
is the work of a Chilean. “Debemos pues, dejar de lado esa mania del localismo, 
y juzgar los valores americanos sin distincién de naciones, ya que todos per- 
tenecemos a una patria comun, la America grande.” 

The best novels of Barrios have that universality which is a necessary quality 
in a literary work when it attempts to cross international frontiers. Language 
alone is no passport to the interests of readers in a country not the author’s own. 
But Barrios’ novelette, E/ Niiio que enloquecié de amor, is founded on a bit of 
child psychology which is no more Chilean than it is Argentine or Peruvian. 
Shall I say that it is not North American, too? Even in the United States 
eight-year-old boys who fall violently in love are not unknown. Barrios appar- 
ently gives the readers a bit of autobiography. Equally universal is Barrios’ 
short story Pobre Feo, in which he relates the tribulations of a young man in 
love who is noted for his unattractive appearance. 

A very common defect in the critical writings of Spanish Americans is to 
write much without saying anything of value, or giving any information concern- 
ing the authors whom they discuss. In this respect Clulow’s little book is a big 
improvement over the general run of similar essays. 


ALFRED COESTER 


STaNForD UNIVERSITY 
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